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i Bia Conference of Unitarian and Other Christian Churches was formed in the 
year 1865, with the purpose of strengthening the churches and societies which 
should unite in it for more and better work for the kingdom of God. These churches 
accept the religion of Jesus, holding in accordance with his teaching, that practical 
religion is summed up in love to God and love to man,— [Passed unanimously by the 
National Unitarian Conference, Sept. 26, 1894.] 
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Editorial. 


OREIGN commerce was the great liberalizer in New 

England in the days following the Revolution. 

The merchants, ship-masters, and supercargoes of 

those days drew together in what afterward became 

the Unitarian churches of New England. They 

traded in all parts of the world. They found there men 

who were Catholics, Buddhists, Parsees, Mohammedans, 

and Confucians. They often discovered men of rare probity 

and business honor. They formed warm friendships with Mo- 

hammedan princes about the Gulf of Arabia and with Par- 

sees in Bombay. When they came back to Boston and 

Salem, they refused to believe the creeds which consigned 

all these interesting people to eternal woe. ‘The result of 

this experience was the creation of Unitarian churches in 
excess of the production of Unitarian ministers. 


& 


THE one present duty of liberal churches and denomina- 
tions of all kinds is to prove by the lives of their members 
and the services they render that religion in its purest form 
flourishes best under the law of liberty. No obnoxious 
dogma was ever driven out by argument. The existence of 
a personal devil has never been disproved, and cannot be. 
But belief in a personal devil fades away as confidence in 
God increases. A literal hell of flame and physical torments 
has never been disproved, and cannot be. The belief in it 
is still nominally held by the majority of Christians, Moham- 
medans, and Buddhists. But all active interest in the doc- 
trine and the practical application of it ceases in proportion 
to the increase of faith in the love and justice of the Father 
of us all. The prejudice against Unitarianism, which is still 
one of the most conspicuous features of religious journalism, 
springs from fear that dissent from the doctrine includes 
denial of the faith, that fear can be banished by abundant 
examples of godly, or goodly, living. 


a 


ONE surprising result of the recent discussions concerning 
the liberty of the pulpit in “Orthodox ” denominations is the 
assertion that Congregationalists, Baptists, and some others, 
unlike Presbyterians and Episcopalians, are not bound by 
any supreme denominational law to believe anything in par- 
ticular. Individual Baptist and Congregational churches 
have their own creeds. If the minister can settle the ques- 
tion with the particular church which he serves, he is said to 
be independent of all denominational authorities. In each 
denomination there is, to be sure, a public opinion; there 
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are certain general standards; there are what are described 
as essential and fundamental truths, to which a minister 1s 
expected to conform in his teaching. But, if the creed of 
his own church expresses his own belief, if the covenant 
which he requires church members to accept is the expres- 
sion of his own faith, then with a clear conscience, it is 
claimed, he may say what he will and believe what he will, 
even in open opposition to the recognized standards of the 
denomination to which he belongs. He will have tribula- 
tion; but, if his church sustains him, he is free, and may hon- 
orably rejoice in his freedom. ‘This is a measure of liberty 
which most ministers of these denominations did not know 
that they had. The majority of them supposed that they 
had taken upon themselves obligations which were incon- 
sistent with any wide departure from the creeds, the stand- 
ards, the confessions, or even the public opinion of their 
respective denominations. When the new doctrine of liberty 
takes effect, either the churches which dissent from the pre- 
vailing beliefs will fall apart from each other or a new de- 
nominational supremacy will be asserted, and those who 
cannot fall in will fall out. 


at 


UNITARIANS owe a duty which they are slow to understand 
to the many ministers in other churches who have been 
induced to accept thoughts of God and man which are 
inconsistent with their creeds. We ought to extend our con- 
stituency of laymen and increase the number of our churches, 
that wé may be able to give welcome to all able and consci- 
entious men who wish to engage in our Unitarian service. 
A hundred years ago in New England the laymen and the 
churches became liberal before the ministers. When the 
changes came, they were marked commonly by a protest from 
the pew and the calling of a more liberal minister. Now 
the liberal laymen often slip out of the churches, leaving the 
ministers to fight it out alone. 


“THE CountRY WEEK,” which has now become a na- 
tional institution, is called to mind at this time by the report 
of the Young Men’s Christian Union of Boston, the Fresh 
Air Society of Cincinnati, and other organizations. Because 
the “Country Week” has come into favor wherever it has 
been tried, we are glad to remind our readers everywhere 
that it is time to be making ready. No one who has seen 
the change that can be wrought in two weeks in little chil- 
dren or in mothers with babies or in the case of semi-invalids 
will doubt that this beautiful charity is worth more than it 
costs. It is a charity in the good old sense of the word. It 
is an act of personal friendship to invite those who need it 
to share the hospitality of the week. The invitations spring 
from genuine sympathy, and commonly excite affectionate 
sympathy in return. To many who take advantage of the 
opportunity a new world is opened. Often the occasion 
furnishes new opportunities which may change the whole 
course of a life. The fresh-air fund which furnishes rides 
for invalids and similar recreations doesthe same kind of 
work in a similar way. 


5d 


Unper the title, “ Stirring up Strife,” the New York Jnae- 
pendent very properly says: ‘“ We have received a number of 
articles from well-meaning correspondents who declare that 
the downfall of Spain is the righteous judgment of God 
upon her for her persecutions of those who were not of her 
own Catholic faith. They recount the horrors of the Inqui- 
sition, and travel over all the Duke of Alva atrocities. We 
do not publish these articles: we have no use for them just 
now. ‘They may be all truth or they may be partly true; 
but they are untimely, and we decline to print them.” All 
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kinds of motives enter into great public movements like the 
present war. But the attempt to make it a religious war 
ought steadily to be resisted. Although we are fighting 
Spain, which is a Catholic power, we are not at war with her 
because she is Catholic. On the contrary, we are fighting 
on behalf of Cuba, which is also Catholic. Perhaps not one 
of the reconcentrados is a Protestant. Moreover, many of 
our brave soldiers who enlist in hearty support of the 
government are Catholics. Among civilized nations a 
religious war ought henceforth to be impossible. 


& 


Ir is strange, when you think of it, to see how difficult it 
is to make two minds see the same meaning in any form of 
words. For instance, we quoted the opinion of Galton that 
the decadence of Spain is in part due to the elimination of 
the most active minds during the period of persecution, and 
warned the Presbyterian Church that the driving out of such 
men as Smith, Briggs, and McGiffert tended to the produc- 
tion of intellectual poverty. At least, that is what we thought 
we were suggesting. But the Presbyterian caught the word 
“Inquisition,” and thus protests against our lack of charity 
in suggesting a comparison between the action of the presby- 
teries and that of the Spanish Inquisition: “‘ The comparison 
between Presbyterian disciplinary methods and the Spanish 
Inquisition is one that no charitable or fair-minded writer 
would think of making. Our Church gives every minister a 
fair trial and an open hearing. She extorts no confessions 
by cruel instruments. She allows the world to know all the 
judicial processes which she institutes. No accused persons 
ever had fairer trials or fuller hearings than Drs. Briggs and 
Smith. After years of consideration during the various 
stages of the proceedings, her judgment was at last given; 
but they would not acquiesce in it, and she permitted them 
to take their respective courses without ‘let or hindrance.’ 
But she has not been impoverished by their going out. She 
still has greater thinkers and nobler scholars than they.” 
Our contemporary protests that Smith and Briggs were 
fairly tried, and condemned in strict accordance with the law 
of the Church to which they had promised allegiance. We 
accept the statement, and still say, More’s the pity. May 
we not say also that our remarks were justified by the recent 
action of the Assembly in Prof. McGiffert’s case? We think 
the Presbyterian Church ought to be congratulated because 
it is becoming aware of the fact that heresy trials, although 
strictly legal, do tend to poverty, and are, if possible, to be 
avoided. No one has ever had a right to doubt that an im- 
mense deal of intellectual energy had gone into the advocacy 
of Calvinism and the work of the Presbyterian Church, and 
no one would think of comparing a modern ecclesiastical 


trial with the processes of a medixval torture-room. 


Charles Eliot Norton. 


Prof. Norton has made statements concerning the war 
which have been in part so widely quoted throughout the 
country that reference to his address is made almost neces- 
sary. ‘lo avoid misunderstanding at the outset, and to clear’ 
the way for commendation of his leading ideas, let us say 
that two of his remarks which have excited so much indigna- 
tion, and which we shall criticise, seem not to be true in 
themselves nor to be logically connected with the principles 
from which they are drawn. 

Charles Eliot Norton ranks easily among the first ten 
scholars in his department throughout the world. In the 
republic of letters‘he is known, loved, and honored as an 
American distinguished for his learning, his candor, his sim- 
plicity, and his courage. He loves the republic. He is 
jealous of the reputation and the honor of his country; and 
because he loves it, he speaks to all men his innermost 
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thought in regard to what he considers the dangers which 
metnreaten her. He says :— 

“There never was a land that better deserved the love of 
her people than America, for there was never a mother coun- 
try kinder to her children. She has given to them all that 
she could give. Her boundless resources have lain open to 
them, to use at their will. And the consequence has been 
that never in the history of man has there been so splendid 
a spectacle of widely diffused and steadily increasing mate- 
rial welfare as America has displayed during the last hun- 
dred years. Millions upon millions of men have lived here 
with more comfort, with less fear, than any such numbers 
elsewhere in any age have lived. Countless multitudes, whose 
forefathers from the beginning of human life on earth have 
spent weary lives in unrewarded toil, in anxiety, in helpless- 
ness, in ignorance, have risen here, in the course of even a 
single generation, to the full and secure enjoyment of the 
fruits of their labor, to confident hope, to intelligent posses- 
sion of their own faculties. Is not the land to be dearly 
loved in which this has been possible, in which this has been 
achieved ?.. 

«“ Every genuine American holds to the ideal of justice for 
all men, of independence,— including free speech and free ac- 
tion within the limits of law,— of obedience to law, of univer- 
sal education, of material well-being for all the well-behav- 
ing and industrious, of peace and good will among men. 
These, however far short the nation may fall in expressing 


them in its actual life, are, no one will deny it, the ideals of » 


our American democracy. And it is because America rep- 
resents these ideals that the deepest love for his country 
glows in the heart of the American, and inspires him with 
that patriotism which counts no cost, which esteems no sac- 
rifice too great to maintain, and to increase the influence of 
these principles which embody themselves in the fair shape 
of his native land, and have their expressive symbol in her 
flag. The spirit of his patriotism is not an intermittent im- 
pulse: it is an abiding principle, it is the strongest motive 
of his life, it is his religion.” 

For such a country in a just cause Mr. Norton would not 
flinch from war or death. He is one of those who, without 
noise or boasting, would take his place, and do his duty at 
whatever cost. He admits that there may be wars “in which 


a good man must take part, and take part with grave glad- 


ness to defend the cause of justice, to die for it if need be, 
a willing sacrifice, thankful to give life for what is dearer 
than life, and happy that even by death in war he is serving 
the cause of peace.” 

The most of Mr. Norton’s address, which in its latest and 
complete form was delivered before a hundred gentlemen of 
a Congregational Club in Cambridge, was of this order. It 
is calm, clear, convincing patriotism, It is the presenta- 
tion of an ideal which shines like a star through war-clouds 
and the smoke of battle. Had it not been spoken at this 
time with two applications which excite popular indignation, 
the address would be honored as a noble production of 
patriotism. 

The first statement to which we object, as both inoppor- 
tune and illogical, is that, “if the nominal though authorized 
representatives of the country have brought us into a war 
that’ might and should have been avoided,” that ‘ conse- 
quently is an unrighteous war.” It would not follow that 
the war which has been brought on us is in itself unright- 
eous, even if it was brought on us by unrighteous men, much 
less does it follow that it is unrighteous because it might 
have been avoided. Although we know that at Balaklava 
«“ some one had blundered,” and although the soldiers knew 
that some one had blundered, still we say, ‘“‘ When can their 
glory fade?” Many questions turn on the belief that the 
war was or was not necessary, that it might or might not 
have been postponed to the advantage of all concerned, at 
least until after the passing of the rainy season in Cuba and 
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the Philippines ; but none of these things affect the principal 
fact, which, in our opinion, is that this war may be so con- 
ducted as to make it a righteous war, enlisting not merely 
the support which Mr. Norton promises, but the sympathy 
and enthusiasm of all patriotic men and women. 

The other statement which seems to us to be a mistake 
altogether out of keeping with the fair idealism of the address 
is that the paying of bounties to men of a “ fighting order,” 
who are “in readiness to fight for our country, be she right 
or wrong,’ would be better than the enlistment of our no- 
blest young men. Such a course of action would draw out 
of the war, which is inevitable, all its elements of nobility, 
courage and self-sacrifice, and reduce it to a brutal struggle 
of mercenaries who make fighting a trade. Such a course 
would degrade our army and navy, and subtract from the 
ideal of a professional career in either branch of the service 
all those exalted elements of character which have given us 
on land and sea some of our best examples of the virtues 
which in peace, no less than in war, make our national 
annals illustrious. 


The Selfishness of Unselfish People. 


There can be no doubt that selfishness has this treacher- 
ous power. It gets into the very nature devoted to its 
destruction. It plays the spy in the camp of the enemy. 
Its subtlest danger in character is its power of concealment 
and disguise; and, when we see that even persons distin- 
guished for their unselfishness are, nevertheless, victims of 
the wily demon of selfishness, the problem assumes a new 
difficulty. What is to be done with the smug conceit which 
lurks in the account of some brave philanthropist who has 
really been spending means and energy in a fine devotion, 
and yet betrays a selfishness at the heart of sacrifice in the 
restrained self-satisfaction which leaks into the story? How 
shall they be classified, the self-conscious martyrs whose 
sufferings do not close their eyes to the effect on the specta- 
tors; the self-centred givers who think more of their place 
on the subscription list than of any better effect of benefac- 
tion; the pleased hospitality which modestly spreads itself 
before every mention of guests; the Pharisaic piety which 
has in mind its own account with the Lord in every service 
for another’s cause; the refined, elusive, most potent vanity 
which makes new kind’ of Pecksniffs among very good 
people? ; 

They are the people whose generous purposes have not got 
complete possession of them. Instead of being carried 
away with such a desire for service that they lose themselves 
in its joy, they carry their service with them as an invest- 
ment, whose returns were their chief care. Their evident 
pride is in the uniform they wear rather than in the control 
it symbolizes. No rank quite holds such men, and above 
any such importance looms always themselves. Into the 
centre of any dignity intrudes the self of such a nature,— 
into any charity, any kindness, any noble work, any reform- 
ing zeal, any love of mankind,— and instantly the greatness 
of the cause departs, leaving the small mind alone. It is 
this which spoils the autobiography of a man who, in telling 
what he has done, produces an impression of being aware 
of himself more than of the worth and greatness of his 
work. However laudable the result, you cannot praise 
while the showman is in the doer. And this is the test of 
real unselfishness,— that it shall leave no remnants of self, 
no detached self-observation, no consciousness undissolved 
in life. Such absorption of nature gives the charm we feel 
in any story of adventure, of travel, of achievement, which, 
however frankly personal, centres interest in the life and 
deed. The chronicle of daring may often be written by 
men who made it possible; but we tire of the heroism 
which delights in recording itself, and turn toward men 
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whose courage subdued more than their enemies. In the 
same way, it must ever be the last test of unselfishness that 
the spirit, as well as the deed, shall have no taint of the 
selfish mind. If in anything a man stands between himself 
and his work, its noblest aim will not redeem it from such 
reproach; and, if at its completion he stands before it, the 
highest result will be a kind of condemnation. ‘The law is 
absolute that he that saveth his life must lose it, and he that 
loseth his life will save it. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


No indication is perhaps more distinctive of the change 
which is now going on in our denomination than the creation 
and rapid growth of the Young People’s Religious Union. 
It is only a few years since one of our ministers (then pastor 
of the Arlington Street Church, Boston) bewailed the fact 
that our youths and maidens were being organized to so 
great an extent on purely social and literary lines, and 
uttered a word of caution against that self-culture and intel- 
lectual improvement which seemed to be the chief aim and 
end of the unity clubs. 

To day, if that same minister should return to the United 
States (for we'refer to Rev. Brooke Herford), he would 
see, in place of the many literary societies, youthful religious 
organizations formed in nearly one-third of our churches, and 
developing in them a loyalty and enthusiasm for our princi- 
ples which bid fair to successfully carry forward the best 
traditions of Unitarianism. 

The Union headquarters has done much during the last 
year toward bringing nearer together the young people of 
our different churches. A common system of religious top- 
ics has been arranged which the local unions are expected 
to take up for consideration at their Sunday night meetings. 
The Register each week devotes a column to the amplifica- 
tion and illustration of the topic, in order to provide the 
local unions with material that shall help to make the Sun- 
day services interesting and helpful. These same topics are 
now considered by the Universalist unions. ‘Thus there has 
been taken a very practical step toward mutual co-opera- 
tion and unity between the two liberal denominations of 
Protestantism. The policy of the national officers, we 
understand, has been to encourage, through union meetings 
and district “rallies,” a denominational consciousness; and 
any one who was present at the two large meetings held in 
Anniversary Week must have been impressed with the fact 
that the Unitarian Church has now a small but compact 
army of young people ready and willing to march at the 
word of command. 

The question naturally occurs, What next? What shall 
be done with this organization now that it is a reality, and 
in what way can its vitality and enthusiasm be best used? 

Looking over the printed report of the directors, we see, 
under the head of “Our Policy,” certain things enumerated. 
Among them there is this statement: “To give our young 
people a knowledge and an appreciation of our faith; to 
develop their religious consciousness and to cultivate that 
feeling of personal responsibility which will make them loyal 
to the Church, to the denomination, and to humanity at 
large, and to enable them 70 do more and better work for the 
kingdom of God.” 

The Italics are ours; for we believe that the last sentence 
largely sums up the direction in which the Young People’s 
Union should now attempt to grow. It is becoming more 
and more evident that the old theological questions have but 
little interest for the coming generation. The younger men 
turn with increasing interest to sociological questions; and 
they, with others, are beginning to ask the value of our bet- 
ter, nobler faith, if it does not show itself in some work 
which looks to the reclamation of society. 
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Is it not possible to rightly direct the energies of these 
young people into sober and intelligent methods of work? 
Cannot the unions concentrate on some one thing which 
they shall attempt to do. For illustration, in London there 
is in the East End what is called a People’s Palace, where 
the most approved, most helpful theories are put into prac- 
tice. Suppose our young people should resolve to make the 
Parker Memorial Building in Boston some such institution. 
For the benefit of the poorer people the best concerts, plays, 
and entertainments would be given, the best lecturers em- 
ployed to speak on questions of health, economic conditions, 
domestic economy, etc., the flowers and fruits so needed 
in summer would be provided, the fresh air fund, which 
sends little ones on a day’s outing, contributed; in short, 
the multitudinous things done which should bind together 
the rich and the poor, the fortunate and the unfortunate, in 
one family. Would not that be an admirable illustration 
that our young people were in earnest when they spoke of 
their allegiance to the religion of Jesus, which is summed up 
in love to God and love to man? The egister will watch 
with increasing interest this’ new movement among our 
young people, and will do all in its power to stimulate, 
suggest, and help in our common work for the building up 
of the kingdom of God. 


Rev. Stopford A. Brooke. 


Few men in our generation have for conscience’ sake 
given up more than did Rev. Stopford A. Brooke of Lon- 
don, when he resigned his position as chaplain to the 
queen, and left the Church of England. After a period of ill- 
health, he has during the last year held special services in 
various English cities at the request of the British and For- 
eign Unitarian Association, from whose report we quote a 
paragraph concerning the effect produced. Why should we 
not ask a similar service of Robert Collyer, when he returns 
from Europe? 

“The services on these occasions have struck me as espe- 
cially ‘congregational.’ In some of the churches, too, it was 
arranged that the whole service should be quite brief, in order 
that full and fresh attention should be concentrated on the 
sermon. An almost unbroken silence settles over the church 
for the fifty minutes or so of preaching; for we are listening 
to no modern sermonette, but are reminded of the great preach- 
ers of a past generation who held their hearers attentive for 
an hour or more. Those who came from curiosity are caught 
up into an absorbing interest, startled and enlightened by 
the new meanings drawn out of the well-worn text,— mean- 
ings which bring Christianity into the heart of every-day 
life, free it from the mists of human dogma, and make one 
see it as Christ meant it to be seen. And those among the 
listeners to whom these things are not quite new, listening 
once again to them, are confirmed in the faith, strengthened, 
gladdened, refreshed by the strong, true words and the in- 
spiring presence of the great preacher. Beneath the influ- 
ence of the sermon all differences of class and creed seem, 
for the time at least, to be forgotten in the gracious atmos- 
phere of common human feeling that spreads through the 
listening congregation. As every one knows, Mr. Brooke’s 
sermons are seldom directly doctrinal, but no ‘liberal’ Chris- 
tian can hear them without becoming more ‘liberal’ still, nor 
is it surely possible for any ‘Orthodox Christian’ to leave 
the church without having received into himself the begin- 
nings, at least, of that which will draw him closer in heart 
and mind to his ‘liberal’ brother. And each of them can- 
not help but feel more keenly that common kinship with all 
human beings which is the very essence of the spirit of 
Christianity. The comforting, protecting, educating Father- 
hood of God; the need of fortitude and love in the battle of 
life, and how to win these things; the real meaning of 
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prayer and its use; the crying need of man for his God; 
the spirit of eagerness, hope, and faith with which we should 
_ meet the new year; the true meaning of ‘ Christ is risen’; the 
evolution of a nobler theology; the part that we as Free 
Christians ought to take in it,— these are some of the subjects 
I have been privileged to hear of in the sermons of the past 
year. But to name the subject of the sermon can give no 
idea of the treatment of it,— of the wonderful insight into the 
heart and mind of men and women as truth after truth is 
driven home; of the flashes of genius, the intellectual grasp, 
the poetic power, the literary charm, the benignant persua- 
siveness of the whole. ‘ Well,’ I overheard an old hard-headed 
North countryman say to his neighbor, as they came together 
out of the church, ‘ well, he is wort going to hear!’ 

“There can be no doubt that in every town where these 
services have been held the Free Christian, or Unitarian, 
Church and its congregation will be looked upon with much 
more friendly eyes than before by those of the ‘orthodox’ 
who have heard Mr. Brooke preach there. Wherever these 
sermons have been given, liberal Christianity will be seen in 
a new light, and by many who never before realized that 
such Christianity had anything whatever to do with them. 
It must be admitted, I believe, by those who have attended 
the services, that the Free Christian Churches appeal to the 
common sense as well as the common heart of humanity, 
that, while firm in their grip of a few essential truths, they yet 
value the spirit more than the letter in all forms of religion. 
It will be seen, too, that they can be persuasive and warm- 
hearted in delivering their message. 

“Tt seems to me that no one can tell how very far-reaching 

- will be the effect of these ‘ special services,’— upon the moral 
and spiritual growth of many an individual life, as well as 
upon the whole world-movement of liberal Christianity.” 


Current Topics. 


Tue beginning of the land operations against Spanish 
authority in Cuba was marked by the hoisting of the United 
States flag on Cuban soil near Guantanamo, at the outer 
entrance to the bay of Guantanamo, and about forty miles 
east of Santiago de Cuba. The seizure of that point was 
followed by what history will record as the first land en- 
gagement of the present war. A large body of Spanish 
troops commenced an attack upon the Americans Saturday ; 
and the conflict was maintained with bitter determination on 
both sides until the attacking Spanish forces were repulsed, 
after a skirmishing battle that lasted thirteen hours. The 
sinister probabilities of the immediate future were fore- 
shadowed by the fact that four American marines lay still in 
death at the dawning of the morning after the protracted 
engagement, killed by the bullets of the enemy. The 
Spaniards fought with a reckless courage, which may safely 
be taken to signify that the land engagements of the war will 
offer difficulties of resistance to the invaders quite in contrast 
to the panicky impulse of retreat that has characterized 
Spanish operations on the water. 


ae 


Tue hurried military preparations of two months past 
have placed the national army in a condition for active ser- 
vice against the enemy. ‘The indications are that before 
many days have passed American invading forces of con- 
siderable magnitude will be operating against the enemy at 
three points of his domination,— Cuba, the Philippine Isl- 
ands, and Porto Rico. It is the apparent intention of the 
administration to hasten the establishment of American 
supremacy at all the three points above mentioned, as a 
means of influencing the terms of peace, when that shall be 
concluded, to the advantage of the United States. ‘Troops 
will therefore be poured upon the points of conflict in the 
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greatest possible numbers, at the highest possible point of 
efficiency, and in the briefest possible space of time. The 
problem which the authorities at Washington have set before 
themselves has for its resultant the most rapid termination 
of the war with the least sacrifice of life, and the govern- 
ment is appealing to the people not to embarrass its counsels 
by thoughtless criticisms or petulant complaints. 


& 


TuHat the spectre of imperialism is becoming more and 
more perceptible to the mental vision of thinking Americans 
is to be seen plainly by the most cursory glance at the daily 
press of the country, which always reflects in a very sensitive 
way the lightest current of thought or feeling that may be 
agitating the public mind or the public conscience. With 
the extension of the scope of the war operations, it is being 
taken for granted by a large portion of the citizenship of this 
country that whatever land American arms shall wrest from 
Spain will become a part of the territory of the United 
States. Against this view the most energetic protests are 
being uttered. Men of mature judgment and ripe political 
sense are raising the voice of warning. It is as if the criti- 
cal moment in history had arrived, and the American citizen 
is trying to solve for himself the crucial question without the 
intermediation of Congressional votes or Presidential mes- 
sages. It is predicted that Congress will soon be called 
upon to give expression to the feeling of the majority in a 
form that will serve for the guidance of the executive branch 
of the government of the republic. 


a 


Tue bill providing for increased revenues on account of 
the war is now a law. It was accepted by the House Thurs- 
day, practically in the form in which the Senate had sent it 
to conference. A feature of the new law that is causing a 
good deal of agitation in certain political and financial quar- 
ters is the clause that provides for the coinage of silver 
bullion,— a measure which, in the language of Congressman 
Dingley of Maine, the father of the Dingley tariff bill, will 
result ultimately in an increase of circulation outstanding by 
the amount of the present seigniorage, or about $42,000,000. 
The provisions of the law which place taxes upon some 
articles of common use met with vigorous opposition in the 
House; and there may be people belonging to the public 
at large who will not find it altogether agreeable to pay the 
increased prices on such articles as mixed flour, for instance. 
The Secretary of the Treasury announces that people of 
limited means will be given the first opportunity in the bids 
for the purchase of government bonds, the issuance of 
which is authorized by the new law to the extent of 
$400,000,000. * 

& 


One of the agreeable developments of the troubled period 
through which the country is passing is to be seen in the 
fact that the business world of the North American conti- 
nent is not experiencing any feeling of depression as a result 
of the war; nor, on the other hand, is there any sensational 
stimulation of the conditions of trade. Whatever increase 
there is in the volume of trade is a steady and conservative 
one, and cannot be ascribed to any impulse of artificial buoy- 
ancy that may have resulted from the hitherto uninterrupted 
success of American arms. ‘Therefore, business men are 
congratulating themselves upon the prospect that the cessa- 
tion of this artificial stimulus, when it ceases to operate, will 
not exert an unfavorable influence upon the prosperity of the 


country. 
Fd 


Ture campaign is not without its humorous features. 
There is,/apparently, a phantom Spanish squadron, which 
has acquired the sensational habit of appearing at various 
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points of the Atlantic coast,— now here, now there, and then 
again at two or three places simultaneously, after the manner 
of phantom ships since navigation began. Some weeks ago 
this mysterious Armada was expected momentarily to open 
its broadsides upon the coast of New England, and the 
broad and inland West laughed a joyful laugh of amused 
scorn when some timorous New England souls suggested the 
propriety of providing for the more efficient protection of 
the coast of Massachusetts. The latest exploit of this elu- 
sive naval mirage was to appear off Fortress Monroe, W. Va. ; 
and the Virginians never for a moment thought of smiling 
until there was no longer a reasonable doubt that the menac- 
ing vessels were nothing more formidable than colliers. 


a 


THE socialists are becoming more and more of a disturb- 
ing force in the present scheme of government in Germany. 
Their chances for increased gains in the coming imperial 
elections are so very great that Count Posadowski-Wehner, 
the minister of the interior, has just been moved to issue a 
solemn warning to “all friends of the State” to rally for the 
defeat of “revolutionary socialism.” In his plan of cam- 
paign, Count Posadowski suggests that the government will 
look well into the grievances of the middle and lower classes 
and especially the farming population of Germany, with a 
view to righting wrongs and ameliorating conditions. The 
imperial minister thus proposes to rob the protesting elements 
of their thunder by making their cause his own. The Em- 
peror of Germany appears to be perfectly willing to tolerate 
reforms, provided only that they originate in the imperial 
chancellery and do not bear the odious label of socialist agi- 


tation. 
ae 


THE British House of Commons on Friday discussed with 
surprising frankness the question of an Anglo-Saxon alliance. 
That is to say, it touched upon the pros and cons of the 
pro-American feeling that has agitated the British body 
social since the war began. The fact became apparent that 
any measure looking to the formulation of Anglo-American 
friendship in terms of treaties and agreements would be 
passed by the British Parliament with a shout that would be 
heard as far to the north-east as St. Petersburg and as far 
to the south-west as Paris, not to mention other interested 
points on the European compass. ‘The opposition benches 
fairly vied with the government speakers in their efforts to 
demonstrate their loyalty to Anglo-Saxon union. ‘The feel- 
ing of Parliament as to the basic principle of Anglo-Ameri- 
can understanding was voiced by Sir Charles Dilke, who 
declared that such a friendship could never take the form of 
a union for conquest, but that, if it ever came into existence, 
it would be essentially a union for peaceful progress,— a 
combined veto on war. 

oJ 


Tue better part of the French people are speaking their 
sober thought upon the Hispano-American War. At the 
beginning it was as if only the yellow journal and the moral 
rabble had the public ear, and the French press had begun a 
compaign for the propagation of anti-Americanism of a most 
virulent type. The shopkeepers of France called a halt upon 
this chorus of misrepresentation; and, now that the tumult 
has subsided sufficiently for the counsels of reason and 
justice to make themselves heard, the sober, serious, thinking 
people of France are trying to show to the conservative 
people of America that the heart of France never beat in 
hostility to America, that the cause of civilization and hu- 
manity appeals:as strongly to the cultivated people of France 
as it does to the cultivated people of the United States. The 
American press is responding generously to the true voice of 
France,— the France that has for its motto the three magic 
words, “ Freedom, Equality, Brotherhood.” 
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Brevities. 


Nothing is more conspicuous thus far in this campaign 
than the noble qualities of manhood revealed in the conduct 
of naval officers. 


The laws of nature are inexorable. They cannot be 
broken or set aside. Therefore, the plague steals along the 
shores of Asia, and is creeping toward the shrine of the faith- 
ful at Mecca. Superstition still defeats enlightened charity 
in India. 


Even in England the outbreak of our war disturbs the 
quiet waters of literature. Publishers are not quite certain 
as to what will suit the appetite of the public six months 
hence. War biographies, old and new, will certainly come 
to the front. 


Cardinal Gibbons says for publication that “Catholics in 
the United States have but one sentiment. Whatever may 
have been their opinions as to the expediency of the war, 
now that it is on, they are united in upholding the 
government.” 


One of the most tangible and stubborn of facts is that 
two persons may walk the streets or work together, and yet 
live in worlds entirely unlike. Two men read the news of the 
day, and two sets of impressions are made which create two 
unlike worlds of motive and action. 


The average reader of newspapers is becoming expert in 
his estimate of the value of poster type. 
lesson for the men who make the “ scare heads” to listen for 
half an hour to the comments at the news-stand of those 
who examine their work and do not buy. 


Unitarians have the habit of confessing each other’s faults 
very freely in public. Some of our contemporaries, who 
never admit the possibility of an inconsistency or a blunder 
of their own, find in Unitarian confessions great solace, and 
use them to point their most bitter charges against us. 


The Universalist Leader says: “ Although our denomina- 
tional press has been merged in one paper, the paradox is 
true that there never were so many Universalist papers as 
now. The epidemic of parish papers is now at its height, 
and most of the State conventions support an organ.” 


Ever since the art of criticism became a trade, there have 
been constant allusions to Job’s remark “Oh that my adver- 
sary had written a book!” The inference is that Job wanted 
to review it; but the wish expressed by Job was that his 
adversary would write down his charge so that he might 
meet it. 


The progress of civilization is marked by the increase of 
self-control and the decrease of external compulsion. The 
legislature, therefore, that unnecessarily multiplies restric- 
tions obstructs civilization. The law-maker is now, more 
than any other man, in danger of putting obstruction where 
he ought to encourage liberty. 


The Christian Register has printed a number of prayers 
recently which we have been pleased to see copied in Evan- 
gelical papers which never admit that Unitarianism repre- 


sents a living faith. While hymns and prayers which come ° 


out of warm Unitarian hearts pass current, isn’t it a pity 
that we cannot all see and say that the root of Christian 
unity 1s in holy living, and not in correct thinking? 


The unpronounceable names of Russian Jews are being 
trimmed into shape to pass current in America. Two 
brothers, named Isaac and Jacob, become respectively Hitch- 
cock and John Kelley, the surname being omitted. The 


It might be a good. 


dese 
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Isaac, for instance, in Hebrew is Yitz’hak. This becomes 
Ithak, thence Hitchcock. Jacob is successively Ya’akob, 
Yankob, Yankele, Yon Kely, John Kely, and finally John 
Kelley. : 


We publish this week part of an essay by Rev. David A. 
Wasson, written in 1862. We do it at the request of some 
whose consciences were at that time soothed and strength- 
ened by it. There are many who cannot see any excuse for 
any war. ‘To such persons Mr. Wasson directed his argu- 
ment at that time, and those who are thankful for the help 
that he gave them then desire to see his words in the 
Christian Register. 


With the increase of activity and accuracy in the making 
of statistics, some things become conspicuous which were 
once unnoticed. We hear, therefore, about the increase of 
homicide, suicide, insanity, drunkenness, and nervous affec- 
tions. The most carefully made tables sometimes misrepre- 
sent the facts, because they are contrasted with the careless 
reports of a former generation. Formerly society carefully 
concealed what it now as carefully exposes to the public 
view. 


« A minister who has sometimes expressed his amazement 
that mistakes in proof-reading should escape the eye of the 
editors of the Congregationalist prepared and had printed an 
elaborate programme for an Easter service. His feelings 
may be imagined when he read this line in the closing 
hymn,— 

“ Jesus resigns, and heaven rejoices.” 


The minister knows now how much mischief one letter is 
_ capable of when it gets into the wrong place.” 


Letters to the Editor. 


Aggressive Unitarianism. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

Your recent editorial on “ Aggressive Unitarianism ” gives 
me an opportunity to utter a word that has been burning in 
my mind for a long time. Contrary to the opinion that you 
have expressed, I believe that the only hope for Unitarian- 
ism to-day is that it quickly assume an intensely aggressive 
attitude to every form of Orthodoxy. The Unitarian move- 
ment has ceased to be progressive. We are treading in the 
same footpath that we trod in fifteen years ago. Compared 
with the progress of the evangelical churches toward the ideal 
liberal faith during the last decade, the advancement of our 
own beloved Church is as nothing. 

How, then, can we make our sect a progressive one, a 
sect that shall ever be moving onward and upward? I 
answer, By assaulting, with all the strength of our convic- 
tions, the ancient bulwarks of Orthodoxy. We know that 
behind those cruel ramparts of creed and dogma thousands 
of souls are struggling amid darkness, and yearning and 
panting for light. Why should we, who could give them the 
light they so ardently desire, the spiritual truths they so 
eagerly seek (but as yet have not found), why should we re- 
main passive and idle, and not offer them the assistance 
they so need? For the sake of the future welfare of our 
Church, for the sake of these benighted and ignorant souls 
that we can enlighten and educate, for the sake of the ad- 
vancement of the grand spiritual truths for which we, as a 
sect, stand, let us put on our armor, unsheathe our sword, 
and assail what we know to be the wrong. This should be 
the work of the Unitarian Church in the future,—a work 
that is surely aggressive, but at the same time wod/e. 

Joun Haynes HOLMEs. 


tee 
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The New Liberal Order at Oxford. 


To the Editor ofthe Christian Register : — 


The Order of the Christian Faith (described by a London 
correspondent last week) is a small movement among several 
of the younger Unitarians who are, or have just finished, 
studying at Manchester College. 

The new order is as yet a sign of the times rather than a 
thing of strength,— at least from a worldly point of view. 
But its future no man knows. It reminds one a little of the 
“Society for the Enrichment of Church Service” on this side 
of the water, although ever so much more ecclesiastical. 
Nor is its bond of brotherhood entirely unknown to some 
young Meadville men. With these latter it has as yet taken 
little definite shape, being more in the nature of an ideal. 
Yet it is an ideal that is to be realized, I trust, and is yet 
to give the liberal body a voluntary organization of young 
preachers who will be prepared to go to Western town or 
city slum,— whithersoever they are needed,— and to whom 
the sweetness of a “locust and wild honey ” diet, when sea- 
soned by the missionary spirit, will not be unknown. 

J. Eaps How. 


For the Christian Register. 


I Know. 


BY REV. J. FREDERIC DUTTON. 


I know that never blooms in vain 
A flower in any woodland lair, 
That not a single drop of rain 
Is lost upon the desert air. 


I know that never is there whirled 
Against the shore a grain of sand 

But, in the building of the world, 
Serves to complete the perfect plan. 


I know that never ran its race 
A soul, however weak or small, 
But surely found some resting-place 
In the great Thought and Heart of all. 


Worship in Modern Life. 


BY GEORGE W. COOKE. 


Evidently, a great need in our modern life is for what will 
regulate the emotional nature, soothe it in grief and inspire 
it with moral courage. To this end more importance could 
well be given to the element of worship in all religion, and 
without reference to doctrinal considerations. Such a com- 
bination of poetry and music, tradition and lofty sentiment, 
beauty of architecture and ceremonial form, it is possible to 
secure, combined with such intellectual use of the great 
spiritual and moral convictions of the race as would be to 
every one a source of inspiration and help. It is probable 
that the stress now put upon doctrine, which repels many 
persons, and those often the most intellectual and moral, 
stands in the way of making worship a means of giving | 
cheer, courage, comfort, and inspiration to great numbers of 
persons. 

The moral and esthetic value of worship is very great; 
for it gives harmony to the inner life, regulates the feelings, 
and inspires moral convictions. Much more should be 
made of worship for this reason, simply as worship, because 
of its emotional and zsthetic power. Its effect may be like 
that of poetry, music, and nature, but more definite and 
more inspiring. For this purpose nothing surpasses the 
great words of Scripture, which should be used in their 
eesthetic sense, and not in that which is dogmatic; that is, 
for inspiration, and not for compelling belief. Men believe 
readily enough when they find that which persuades them to 
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a belief which makes life richer in thought and nobler in 
motive. ; 

When one looks at a great picture, reads a great poem, or 
hears great music, he accepts each for what it is worth in 
emotional and imaginative values, because it reasserts the 
importance of old ideals or gives new ones, and because it 
gives enlarging and worthier motives. In other words, we 
accept the picture, poem, or music because of its contribution 
to our life forces, for what it gives us that makes life sweeter 
and stronger. In the same way worship should draw us 
closer to our fellow-men, give us stronger faith in whatever 
is good, enlarge our trust in the eternal life at work in the 
universe, and bring us closer to God with childlike confi- 
dence. If it does not produce these results, it has missed 
its opportunity and failed in its mission. If its outcome is 
sectarian adherents and denominational propagandists, then 
the worship has been in vain. In a word, it should be fully 
recognized that the purpose of worship is neither sectarian 
nor dogmatic, but for the sake of the deepening of life and 
the enlargement of its vision. 

Worship can be so conducted as to make as complete an 
emotional impression as that produced by a picture, a poem, 
or a piece of music. More than all else, that is what is 
needed in the life of to-day,— not soft words and sentimental 
platitudes, but bracing moral convictions and inspiring 
ideals. The service of the church should be such as to stir 
men with a deepened sense of the worth of life, a firmer and 
stronger grasp upon its realities, a more eager desire to be 
in harmony with its forces which are working for human 
good, and a more loyal conviction that one can be himself 
a co-operating factor in the world’s advancing life. To se- 
cure these results is not possible by any other means than 
such as will appeal to the more energizing emotions and 
sentiments. 

The religion of our century has been so overwhelmed with 
intellectual considerations, so wrought upon by the eager 
purpose to give reason supreme control, that it has lost ca- 
pacity to maintain itself with freshness and power. ‘There is 
a place for reason, without doubt, where it may stand as 
master, where it may act as dictator and final arbiter; but, 
surely, it is not in religion. Yet we must be cautious, in so 
saying, not to take from reason any of its force or to lessen 
in any degree what it can accomplish for setting our 
thoughts into right relations with each other. All that is 
asked in this restriction of the place of reason is that it shall 
not ignore what else belongs to man, and that it shall give 
to all other faculties their rightful recognition. 

If reason and science had come to us with the only result 
of destroying the phantoms of the past and ridding the world 
of gross superstitions, it would have been well; but they 
have also helped to disintegrate the moral life of our time 
and to render our social life impotent. What is the remedy? 
Is.it to cease to reason and to put science aside as un- 
worthy? Not so is the remedy to be found, but in giving 
worthy recognition to those elements of human life which 
alone can furnish the corrective. Given all that science can 
offer us about the universe, we have not then exhausted its 
capacity to influence and uplift human existence. Some- 
thing there is in it which appeals to our sense of beauty and 
sublimity, something which urges us to conduct in harmony 
with its own order and law, something which calls us to 
worship its Life and to seek the guidance of its inspiring 
Love. Surely, these considerations we cannot afford to over- 
look, and we will not dare to if we rightly measure all which 
has to do with the highest results of human living. 

From the earliest times men have found in worship a 
source of stimulus to right conduct and a regulator of the 
inner life. In a thousand ways that worship has been fool- 
ish and fanatical; but it has answered to a need of the soul 
as art has not done, not from considerations of utility, but 
because it alone afforded that manifestation of itself which 
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gave the soul poise and harmony. It has brought to man 
the deep inward conviction that he belonged not only to his 
own family, tribe, or nation, not only to his place in nature 
and in the physical order, but that he was a part of a cos- 
mos, connected with a great spiritual community, that he 
was of the family and household of God. Feeble as such 
thought might be, feebly realized as it for the most part was, 
yet it gave continuity and meaning to his existence, and 
afforded to his conduct a regulative principle such as he had 
from no other source. 

We cannot give account of why man loves beauty ; for it is 
an original necessity of his nature, born with him, and im- 
perative in its demands. So it is that man is called to wor- 
ship by impulses and needs within him that are a part of 
the very constitution of his being, not to be reasoned out of 
existence. When he worships wisely, he finds growth of all 
his being in the process, gains inward regulation, comes to 
regard the world around with new insights, and finds him- 
self in truer harmony with his fellows than he has known in 
any other way. Worship may therefore be regarded as the 
art of the inward regulation of the soul. 

It would be well if religion were regarded with something 
of its primitive character as an art, and less as a dogma. It 
carries with it to-day too much of intellectual assertion and 
too little of those inspiring qualities which come of emotion 
and imagination when in harmony with clearness of thought. 
The aim of all worship must be the expression of life itself, 
its moral and spiritual elevation, the development of charac- 
ter, and the production of inward harmony and peace. What 
it is desirable to secure is not so much clear and incisive 
thinking as pure and noble motives and the impulse of 
obedience to the divine will. What will lead to this result 
most effectively in the form and spirit of worship is what 
allies it most closely to art. Indeed, no worship can be in 
the highest sense effective which does not have a close rela- 
tion to what is most inspiring in the noblest poetry and 
music. 

Worship is a growth, and it is essentially a social function. 
No worship of God can have any real beauty or any true 
uplifting power which does not date back into a timeless 
past, and carry in its every expression the devout yearning 
and the holy desire of mankind. Whatever else individual 
worship may be, it must be assumed that public worship 
carries forward the highest traditions of the race, that it is 
an unbroken utterance of man in his search for God. Such 
worship is not the voice of an individual penitent and seeker 
for divine help; but it is the voice of humanity,— broken, 
feeble, imperfect, it may be, but unceasing and _ persistent, 
with strong conviction that the answering word will not fail. 
It has not only gathered beauty of expression through the 
ages, but it has gained capacity for uttering what is in the 
heart of man, and of uttering it in such a way as to make it 
its own assurance of divine benediction. | 


The Mellowing of Character. 


BY JAMES BUCKHAM, 


It takes time to ripen character. You cannot force it any 
more than you can force the ripening of an apple. There 
must be a season of growth, and then a season of mellowing, 
— first the soft spring and summer sun and dews and rain, 
then the dry autumn heat and the nights of frost. 

It is life, and life only, that ripens character; and it takes 


all of life to do it, too,— the bitter and the sweet, the hard 


and the easy. Let us not be afraid, then, to live, however 
intensely! The moral coward — the man who is afraid of life 
afraid of its depths and its heights, its valleys of humiliation 
and it speaks of vision, its significant experiences of whatever 
kind —is incapable of developing character. All these are 
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the ripening experiences of the soul. We must expect them, 
as the apple expects the noonday blaze and the midnight 
frost. It is childish to shrink from the intensities of life. 
Why do we live, if not to meet life’s requirements and bear 
its fruits ? ; 

It is always a sad thing to see a soul yielding and breaking 
under the stress of life; a soul that complains perpetually 
because it is afflicted; a soul that groans night and day 
beneath its burden; a soul that holds up despairing hands 
to God, and cries out that it is forspent and crushed to earth, 
and can strive no more. Souls are not made of such stuff as 
this. Souls are made to endure. Life’s stress and strain are 
not to break them, but to strengthen them. There is not one 
of us who cannot endure the discipline of life, no matter how 
hard, if he understands what it is for, and seeks the divine 
aid in bearing it. It is simply because we so often misinter- 
pret the meaning of trial that we are so weak to bear it. 
Looked upon as mere, aimless torment, of course there is no 
grace in suffering. No wonder we sink beneath the burden 
if we fail to see the hand that placed it, and feel only, as we 
think, the grievous, purposeless weight crushing us to earth. 
Everything depends upon the zw/y,— the why of pain, the why 
of struggle, the why of weeping. If we could see, day by 
day, the mellowing process going on in our souls, how differ- 
ently we should feel about these intense experiences of life! 
But so many of us seem to have no conception of the real 
meaning of life. These vital experiences, that are meant to 
cut our souls so clear and fine, like the delicate tools of the 
sculptor, are to us but sharp misfortune. We would fain es- 
cape them: they hurt us, and we hate them. Ah! what a 
sad misinterpretation of the will and purpose of our heav- 
enly Father! We say he is hurting us, and that is all the 
meaning we get out of the marvellous process of soul-refin- 
ing. 
Bravery, moral bravery, courage under the stress of life,— 
how sorely we all need it! Our childishness clings to us too 
long, with its shrinking from all that is hard and unpleasant, 
its petulance, its short-sightedness, its complaining. When 
we become men and women, are we not to put away childish 
things? Let us try to understand, let us try to bear, let us try 
to co-operate! Note the sweetness and richness and beauty of 
those characters that have always resigned themselves cheer- 
fully and trustingly to God’s will, and have gone on mellow- 
ing and perfecting in holiness unto the end. Such souls 
afford some adequate explanation of what life means, or may 
mean, to a true child of God. ‘They are revelations of our- 
selves to ourselves; for the image into whose likeness they 
have grown is a possible ideal to every one of us. 


In the Time of the Trillium. 


BY CLINTON SCOLLARD. 


Not being shod as Mercury is reputed to have been, there 
was no leaping the brook. It was, however, not a Hercu- 
lean task to construct a tiny causeway, and then to place 
several carefully selected stepping-stones. ‘This done, we 
viewed our work with pardonable pride, and crossed dry- 
soled. About us the coltsfoot had gone to seed, and tender 
shoots of fragrant mint were thickly dotted amid the shingle. 
There was a sharp climb of twenty feet up a clayey bank, 
and then we stood upon a grassy plateau set with wild-apple 
trees. In many spots underneath the branches the man- 
drakes had already lifted their shiny green rain-roofs. 
Before us the wood invited. 

As we went forward,”a vesper sparrow rose from the 
grass, and sought refuge in a prickly berry-tangle. Some- 
where in the distance an oriole fluted. We had seen and 


“heard bobolinks in the meadows, and we hoped to hear 


warblers in the forest. It was bourgeoning time, and the 
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delicate shades of the foliage were delightsome to the eye. 
In the foreground, straight and slender and symmetrical, 
rose maple and beech, birch and linden. In the background, 
upon a narrow ridge, towered a line of giant hemlocks, the 
old guard of the woodland. Little Ariel airs seemed to 
spring out to greet us, sly and subtle and suggestive, rousing 
in our minds thoughts of the vernal treasures we should find 
in the bosky haunts from which they breathed. 

The first aisle into which we ventured proved to be the 
abode of the violet. One scarce dared to set foot to earth, 
so densely were these flowers strewn upon all sides. Then 
and there we counted four varieties, and shortly encountered 
two others. The bishop’s-cap (mitrewort), dainty and 
white, was our next discovery ; and then we came to a slope 
sown with adder’s-tongue. We knew of a woodman’s road 
that would take us most directly to the goal we sought, and 
zigzagged upward in search of it. We struck into it near a 
sugar camp, and paused for a breathing-space in the rough 
hut where, in the freezing and thawing days of March, the 
great kettles had bubbled and steamed in so redolent a 
fashion. Now the only sign of the late palate-pleasing in- 
dustry was a heap of blackened ashes between two forked 
stakes. Here in the sharp air of the twilight, when the 
lemon color had faded from the sky beyond the hemlock 
line, the merry young folk had gathered for the sugaring-off. 

Now, as we went along the logging road, we beheld jack- 
in-the-pulpit preparing to deliver one of his Maytime homi- 
lies; and hidden in the cool shadow of hollows below us 
were shy Dutchmen in their baggy breeches. One of us 
broke a leaf from a clump of wild ginger leaves; and, lo, what 
an aroma, delicately and deliciously pungent! The flower 
of this plant is as modest as may be, concealing its shallow 
maroon cup close to the ground beneath a spreading leaf- 
roof. Ferns were beginning to spring everywhere, though 
few of them had as yet given more than a hint of their later 
beauty and grace. ‘ 

We had for company the constant under-song of the 
stream wafted softly from below, and those kindly airs that 
had greeted us when we first put foot within the wood. Sun 
and shade made a rare mosaic of our pathway ; and presently 
we stood where upon both sides we could look down through 
an atmosphere that was shot with lights of gold and green, 
and see tangles of dogwood and white birch and maple in- 
terwoven with the long runners of the wild grape, the whole 
mysterious and virgin and alluring. Erelong, however, the 
track dipped from the ridge; and recollection told us that 
we were near the spot we aimed to reach. Sprays of bell- 
wort drooped coyly in moist nooks; there were patches of 
leek with slender leaves; the wayfaring-tree upraised its 
pure white flower, as lovely as an innocent face; and now 
the trillium began to show themselves, singly at the outset, 
then in little groups, and finally in a great gathering, sway- 
ing this way and that in the breeze with a beguiling grace 
and rhythm. On all sides of us they bowed their bell-like 
chalices,— above where the wood opened to let in the sun- 
flood, below where the boughs arched and met and the light 
was soft and subdued. What a fascinating sight it was,— 
a bit out of fairyland, as restful as a happy dream, fair, 
fresh, and untainted ! 


O wanderer in search of Hope, 
Fleeing the city’s moil and hum, 

Seek out some quiet forest slope 
Sown with the graceful trillium! 


These nun-like flowers with spotless urns, 
That shine with such a snowy gloss, 
Will seem, amid the suppliant ferns, 
To bow above the cloistral moss. 


Then Hope, her starry eyes upraised, 
Will suddenly surprise you there, 
And you will feel that you have gazed 
On the white sanctity of prayer ! 


The 
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I love thee thus, O pale with memories, 
And yearning back toward the golden door 
From night’s dim corridor and darkening floor ; 
A phantom river rustled by the breeze 
Of ghostly summers and of spectral trees 
That to thy heart, green as in days of yore, 
Whisper upon the city-blackened shore 
Of unforgotten hills and waiting seas. 


Mine, too, this hour of twilight and of dream, 
When, through life’s fever and tumultuous jar, 
My spirit flows unheeding as thy stream, 
Half yearning to the uplands left afar, 
Half to the wave where suns forget to gleam, 
And Death inhabits night without a star. 
— Margaret Armour. 


London Letter. 


“ The Passing of Gladstone” is now with the past. The 
solemn and stately obsequies are just ended. The dust of 
the Grand Old Man rests to-night beneath the glorious old 
Abbey at Westminster, with the dust of how many famous 
and how many forgotten dead! As they dug his grave in 
what they believed to be virgin soil, the small bones of a 
hand or a foot, a rib or a skull, tumbled out of the gravel 
of its sides. Under that sacred fane there is no virgin 
soil! 

Nothing, of course, can be added save a little local color 
to what you now know of Mr. Gladstone’s life and death. 
Has not his greatness been written large upon all the walls 
of the world these many days? The chambers of every 
imagination are busy with hundreds of varying pictures of 
him,— pictures cherished ~with reverence, admiration, grati- 
tude. 

It was a general relief when at last the end had come. 
He had been waiting for it, praying for it, many, many days; 
and we, in sympathy, had been waiting with him. On the 
evening of Tuesday, the 17th, the sky grew dark, and tem- 
perature fell, On Wednesday the storm-wind lashed and 
raged so furiously around us in the London suburbs as to 
recall the wind that piped and roared and howled when, two 
hundred and forty years ago, the great Lord Protector lay 
dying in old Whitehall. “He will go in this storm!” I 
heard one say to another. All through the night of Wednes- 
day, the 18th, it “ howled its watch” round us here in the 
metropolis, while our waking thoughts were of the family 
_that sat beside the little narrow iron bedstead in the simply 
furnished chamber of the gray, ivy-clad castle at Hawarden. 
But the great statesman himself lay all unconscious of .the 

‘ excited elements. Deeper and deeper grew his sleep until 
very early, at dawn of Ascension Day, it ceased to be the 
sleep that knows an earthly waking. Soon the bell in the 
tower of the church at Hawarden began to toll forth the 
tidings —not altogether sad —to the people far and near. 
And men Christianly cultured everywhere began to hear the 
voice from heaven saying unto them, “ Blessed are the dead 
that die in the Lord, from henceforth, that they may rest 
from their labors.” Another voice from the heaven was 
also heard: ‘“ Blessed are the valiant that have lived in the 
Lord.” While, from Wales, the tidings ran that over the 
gray castle and the Hawarden church, and the tender 
verdure of all the Welsh hills, through moving rifts of morn- 
ing mists, broke now splendid shafts of a “ Holy Thursday ” 


sunshine. Sorrow and sighing had fled away. Neither was 
there any more pain. Quaintly came the version of the old 
Psalm : — 


The storm is changed into calm 
At his command and will, 

So that the waves that raged before, 
Now quiet are, and still ! 
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Then are they glad, because at rest r 
And quiet now they be: 

So to the haven He them brings, 
Which they desired to see. 


The scene in the death chamber — which has been so well 
sketched by Richmond — while yet he lay upon the simple, 
narrow bed was impressive. Still more impressive was it 
when, robed in scarlet Oxford doctor’s gown and pink 
hood, he lay in his study, which he had called the Temple of 
Peace. Hands clasped across his breast. The black, 
square, tasselled academic cap just lower than the hands. 
His feet covered with the red silk handkerchief sent by 
grateful Armenians. The whole body resting on a beauti- 
fully embroidered white silk pall. A kind of lying in state 
at home! Here tenants on his estate, simple villagers, 
friends from a distance, and a few privileged strangers came 
to gaze their Jast upon those familiar and strongly marked 
features, upon the rigid form of their hero. Then early one 
morning the castle door was flung wide; and out was borne 
the severely plain coffin of oak, followed by the children and 
the grandchildren,—a little procession that moved to the 
church where he had read the lessons Sunday after Sunday 
for so many years. Here, when the coffin has been placed 
in the dim red sandstone chancel, the family are left alone 
with the illustrious dead. After morning prayer and the 
communion, they return to the castle. Then the general 
public are admitted. All the day people are streaming in at 
one door, out at another,—some ten thousand of them. 
Toward evening a vast multitude gathers near castle and 
church. The lovely region is wrapped in a melancholy mist. 
The trees, their leaves indistinguishable, lift themselves like 
sombre shadows. And now there is a stir of preparation. 
Welsh fusileers in red uniform, and a body of police, open a 
way through the throng. Soon the golden cross comes 
moving slowly along, gleaming amid the deepening gloom ; 
then the surpliced choir, the hooded priests, the coffin upon 
its bier, the carriage with Mrs. Gladstone and her daughters, 
the other members of the family, magistrates, dignitaries, 
societies —all on their way from the church to the train that 
waits, draped with violet and white, to bring the body to the 
capital of the nation he has so grandly served. Off into 
the night it moves. It will make but a:single run from 
Hawarden to London. And, as it goes from sight, the 
thousands turn toward their homes. 

Perhaps one of the most touching incidents of this “ bring- 
ing for burial” was at Rugby. The train was awaited there 
by a large concourse of people. Before it arrived, the com- 
bined bands played “Forever with the Lord,” and, as it 
passed through the station, the Dead March from “ Saul.” 

In the early hours of the day before yesterday, Thursday, 
the remains reached London. They were met at West- 
minster Station by some thirty or forty persons. Immediately 
they were borne through a subterranean passage toward West- 
minster Hall. Canon Wilberforce headed the sombre pro- 
cession that moved slowly and in silence through the gloomy 
way. Just as the coffin crossed the threshold of the great 
historic hall, and the great doors closed upon those who 
followed, the chimes in the clock tower struck, through the 
night’s stillness, quarter-past one. 

The “lying in state ” in Westminster Hall lacked all those 
accessories which often render this so memorable and im- 
pressive to the beholders. Nothing whatever suggestive of 
“the pomp of death.” A rigid, Puritan plainness. A moral 
lesson, some thought evidently, as they said one to another, 
“What a lesson!” Some found in it an article of his faith 
that “death came by sin.” But whatever of ethics or theol- 
ogy was suggested, the bareness of the lying in state was 
absolute,— so absolute as to be its salient feature. The really 


impressive thing was the stream of people that, from six in 


the morning until eight at night, moved steadily forward, 
separating to the right and left on entering the hall, to pass 
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on either side of the closed brown oak coffin. Yesterday the 
flow of people continued, ladies, gentlemen, priests, farmers, 
clerks, nurses, soldiers, sailors, all sorts and conditions of 
men,— the tramp from the common lodging-house, the peer 
from the House of Lords. 

The weather seems to have been sympathetic throughout,— 
neither wholly bright nor dark, but more dark than bright, 
more gloomy than cheerful. Now and then an hour or two 
of brightness, but chill wind and leaden sky prevailing. As 
I went to Westminster by boat, day before yesterday, every- 
thing seemed weird and wild as we passed beneath the 
great bridges, everything was Turneresque. The heavy 
vapors hung low, unequal in thickness and in density, their 
edges, jagged and torn to streamers and tatters, swirling this 
way and that before the gusty wind. Relieved against them 
were long black lines of smoke, and white puffs of steam 
from scores of tugs plying up and down the roughish coffee- 
colored water. Only Turner at his wildest and weirdest 
could have been equal to such strange effects. This morn- 
ing, after the early drizzle, the sun struggled to conquer the 
clouds. But by the time the bell on St. Margaret’s began to 
toll, and the black platform, or funeral car, was drawn up in 
front of the hall ready for its burden, the clouds had entirely 
prevailed, and the dense crowd was in shadow and dulness. 
The wind whirled from west to east ; and the procession came 
slowly forth under a chill and sombre sky. 

A public funeral in the Abbey, attended by all the illus- 
trious of this and other lands, cannot be reduced to Puritan 
simplicity. The place and the persons are alike against the 
possibility. The building itself, so grand, so stately, is a 
kind of solemn and perpetual pomp. The gathering of im- 
perial and civic greatness, men adorned in gorgeous colors, 
brilliant with golden lace, preceded by heralds and mace- 
bearers, and whatever else befits their rank,— all this is far 
removed from simplicity. The candles burning round the 
bier, the strong, solemnly sweet music of trombones exquisitely 
rendering Beethoven’s “ Funeral Equale,” the orchestra and 
organ in the shrill and stately funeral marches, the coming 
of white-robed choristers and hooded clergy, the choral ren- 
dering of the burial service, all so fitting here where for 


“ Twelve hundred years and more, 
Along the holy floor, 
Pageants have passed,” — 


all so adequate to the last honors the living would render the 


dead, and yet all so complex in the impression stamped on 
both sense and soul. Not so simple as sublime. 

Thus has been consigned to dust this day the dust of 
England’s peerless civilian. The shadows of Whitsun eve 
now fall upon the gray old minster. The nation thinks of 
a high, admirable, exemplary career fitly ended. It recog- 
nizes all his brilliant and varied mental gifts, the tempera- 
ment of leadership, the favoring of fortune, the things that 
were his by birth. It understands that under no conditions 
could he have failed to be a conspicuous and important 
figure of his time. But it also sees more. It sees, as he 
now stands before its judgment seat, that, since to the gifts 
that were his by birthright he added steadfast purpose; in- 
tegrity, unselfish determination, since a unity of direction 
held his motives and his acts together, since his course was 
faithful to his intention, and his tendency always in one di- 
rection, since he was able to persist against obstacles, and 
to persevere through defeat, it is constrained to revere and 
honor his signal character. For this cause it knows that he 


‘was more leaned on, more trusted, than any of his contem- 


poraries. And during the last ten days, in the hush of party 
strife, a unanimous testimony of appreciation, of admiration, 
of praise, has gone up from the, whole nation. Yes, his 
peculiar greatness was this,—his steady loyalty and gravi- 
tation toward what he judged to be right, to be just, to be 
generous. ‘This was the secret of his deepest hold upon our 
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affections. Happy, indeed, are we to have seen in this 
crooked world, and upon its most difficult as well as most 
conspicuous highway, an illustration on so large a scale of 
what patient continuance in well-doing may mean, and glory, 
honor, and immortal distinction to which they may lead. 

May 28. S. F. 


Che Pulpit. 
The Sword in Ethics.* 


BY REV. DAVID A. WASSON. 


The doctrine which condemns as sin all physical resistance 
to outrage is probably not wide-spread, though some flavor 
of it is far more widely spread than is commonly supposed ; 
yet ours is manifestly the epoch of the Peace Society. A 
feeling prevails that war in the nineteenth century is not only 
a moral, but an historical archaicism, and that the profession 
of arms can no longer be justified. Provisions for national 
defence have therefore in our country been made with a 
little shame and no little grudging. The army has been kept 
at a minimum, or below it; the navy received stinted sup- 
port; militia soldiering been half frolic to those engaged 
in it, and more than half nuisance to many who did not; and 
the military life has found hardly more than mere toleration 
from the better part of American society. That our little 
army has been officered chiefly from the South is not the 
result of favoritism alone, but is also due in part to the dis- 
pleasure, and almost contempt, with which the military pro- 
fession has been regarded by men of culture and humanity 
at the North. ; , 

With the desire of peace it would seem that every man of 
right mind ought to sympathize, and that no one should say. 
a word to delay the advent of that millennium which, of 
course, is a/ways near at hand. Yet there are discrimina- 
tions to be made. ‘There is a living and there is a dead 
peace,— the one obtaining place where justice prevails, the 
other where it is not even held precious; that where its 
supremacy is undisputed, this where it is undesired. The 
former indicates the highest health of nations; the latter, 
their leprosy and lowest debasement. These stand to each 
other as yea and nay, as life and death, as heaven and hell. 
Not to distinguish between them is to elect the worse; while 
to choose the true peace is so to deny and abhor the false 
that war, with all its fearfulness, shall be incomparably less 
fearful. If, therefore, the Peace Society do not steadily per- 
ceive and proclaim that war is worthy of all good men’s 
choice in comparison with this peace of perfidy and corrup- 
tion, it becomes the patron of all that is inimical to the weal 
of men; and, if it advocate in the terms of faith and con- 
science this treachery to all that is precious in civilization, 
then is it the very flower of a nation’s rottenness. To make 
composition with chaos for the sake of ease, safety, gain, to 
call this traitorous pact by the sacred title of peace, and then 
to pray over the lie, is but adding to whatsoever is basest and 
wickedest in action, whatsoever is falsest and most blasphe- 
mous in words. When, therefore, we say that peace is pre- 
cious, let us mean that broad, established, intelligent com- 
munion in justice, broad common understandings for the best 
ends, are precious ; and then our meaning will be one that 
the laws of the world can recognize as good. But if, on 
the contrary, our meaning be that justice is /ess precious 
than the outward circumstances of peace, and may with 
advantage be paid away in purchase of these, then are we 
not only renegade from right, which we intend to betray, 
but are traitors to Peace herself. It is no less an every- 
day truth than if the Bible did not intimate it that peace 
follows after purity, and only as it is worthy can be en- 
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during. There is a dead peace; but upon the heels of 
_ death. treads. decay,— decay and its soldier, the worm. No 
allegiance, therefore, to peace can there be without due rec- 
ognition of the fact that war, whenever it takes place in 
needful vindication of justice, is honorable, noble, sacred, 
so far as the champions of justice are concerned. Therefore, 
a peace society that respects outward peace only or chiefly 
is the very Judas of the time, not only selling God’s justice 
for a price, but in the end hanging its cause and itself on a 
tree. 

For wars in and of themselves we have no word either of 
praise or extenuation. Let them be hateful not to mothers 
alone, as Horace has it,— 


“. ., bellaque matribus 
Detestata,...” 


but to all women and all men forever. But who extols the 
ocean storm? Praiseworthy, nevertheless, is the mariner 
that braves it. And praiseworthy in the same way is he who, 
when the red billows of battle lie between his time and that 
port of pure manners and just rule toward which all times 
must sail, launches thereon his bark to sink or swim, as the 
destinies permit. Wars are great evz/s; but barbarous 
tyranny, and the submissions that flatter and perpetuate it, 
are great crimes. And between evils and crimes there is but 
one choice. 

But consider further the function of war as simply poten- 
tial and preventive. ‘The empire is peace,” said Louis 
Napoleon; and a satirist offers the substitute, “War is 
peace.” But in one important sense war is peace: possible 
war is the gage of actual peace. It is the alternative, Aighz, 
or fight, which secures right, and saves from the necessity of 
fighting. On this basis reposes the State, with every civil 
means of adjustment and redress. Legislature, jury, bench, 
the binding codes and rites that house nations and encircle 
the sanctities of homes, whatsoever secures men and women 
from perpetual liability to naked contact with savage passions 
and brutish apprehensions,— these, and all the priceless im- 
munities of civilization,— all most slow-built and costly archi- 
tectures of time,— rest, as their bases of security, upon no 
other foundation. Lessing’s Nathan may be right in saying 


that “no man must must”; but every society must put an. 


imperative, an /¢ shall be, beneath its civilities— the hidden 
rocky foundation from which its majestic and delicate super- 
structures go safely aloft. And, the loftier and more human 
the social edifice, the more adamantine resolute must these 
foundations be. A public law differs from a public request 
only in virtue of that extreme resolution,— those terrors of 
the imperative which uphold it; and a nation is a nation 
only as it is re/igious/y banded and bound to support a social 
order against all assault. Hence the sacredness of law; 
hence patriotism, religious love of native land, and the dulce 
est pro patria mort. 

Love and terror,— these are the two powers which uphold 
civilization. It avails not to say, “ If love enough abounded, 
fear could be dispensed with.” It were as wise to say, “If 
we dwelt in the moon,” and thereupon assume that we do 
dwell'in the moon. Terror zm the service of love holds the 
world together; and no sooner are its sharp ministries with- 
drawn than human society is dissolved and chaos come. 
Terror serving love and guided by reason,— take this away, 
and then would result a state of affairs such as the observer 
may see among domestic dogs, among whom, at any distance 
from home, there is at each meeting cautious, questioning 
approach, the query, “Is it amity or hostility?” looking 
from each pair of anxious eyes, and this question never so 
answered on the fairer side that it may not in a moment pass 
to the fouler decision. Men rise from this state; and society 
begins there where two men say, implicitly or otherwise, 
“We two will guarantee each other’s defence, and between 
us reason and right shall. be for a law.” And, as this sacred, 
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inevitable pact widens, it comes to run thus: “ We twoscore, 
or twoscore thousand, will uphold the law of reason and 
justice over such a ¢errifory. It SHALL be binding on all 
within that limit. We pledge to good understandings and 
rational modes of adjustment our total and united force.” 
Some obscure understanding of this sort prevailing among 
small numbers constitutes such beginnings of society as, for 
example, Atkinson found among the Tartars of the desert of 
Gobi. But, where this pact prevails over a very limited 
space only, it furnishes a basis of security too narrow and 
too little secure to bear a grand superstructure of mutual 
trust, with the virtues, amenities, felicities, that exist only 
where trust is deep and firm. Beyond a very narrow circle, 
therefore, every man will be, as Atkinson observed, an object 
of utter distrust, of suspicions without measure; and there 1s 
nothing so barbarous, infamous, outrageous, that the possi 
bility of it will not occur at every stranger’s approach. The 
experience, accordingly, of a New York or Paris policeman, 
who must be perpetually canvassing the worst probabilities 
and considering questions that scorch where they touch, 
must become the experience of every man and every woman. 
For virgin and matron, for apprehending childhood and rest- 
ing old age, no forgetting of the worst things,— no, not for a 
day! Ah, what is so precious as this permitted forgetfulness 
of obscenity and outrage, this golden obliviousness accorded 
to maidens, wives, young children, and to age, at peace 
among its beloved? Due remembrance there shall be. We 
will all bear on our hearts the sorrow and the guilt of human- 
ity; but perpetual remembrance zz f/ear,— from this spare the 
sweet heads and white bosoms and dear retreats. But ob- 
serve that, if love and reason will enlist terror in their service, 
they shall be served of it; but, if they refuse, terror will be- 
come the soldier of confusion, and will scare away the sanc- 
tities and refinements it might have championed. Which is 
the better? 

Truly, it seems rude and harsh, this footing of society ; 
and there are many who long for a civilization that utters no 
menace, and rests on no basis but that of open friendliness 
and invitation to all. Nature, however, permits no /éera/l 
fulfilment of such wishes, gentle and amiable though they be. 
We may build high, but may not build solid castles in the 
air. We may build high and nobly; but the grandest min- 
ster, temple, cathedral, must, like the rudest hovel, rest at 
last on the earth. There is in life the same footing for saints 
and for sinners. Alike they must eat, drink, sleep, walk the 
same earth, support their weight by the same brute exertion 
of muscle, pay the like impartial toll to the laws of the world. 
Basis for bad is basis for good; and the difference between 
worst and best among men is not in the elements used, but 
in the use made of them. Man stands and walks erect, with 
his head uplifted amid the clean atmospheres,— that is to say, 
amid the skies, since the sky is but air; but the feet rest on 
the less clean ground. If you tell the traveller on the high- 
way that it is a poor, dusty, undesirable place down there 
where his feet are dwelling,— earth, mere dust and earth,— 
he must admit that it is indeed open to such accusation; and 
no one would wish the head to be reduced to the same low 
level and soiled companionship. But will you advise him to 
jump off his own feet? Undesirable that place may be; yet 
either the feet will abide there or the head must. And he 
who is too proud to touch the soil with the sole of his foot 
will speedily be humble enough to embrace it with his hands. 
So human society may rear its head high, bathing heart and 
brain in an atmosphere of love, of forbearance and co-opera- 
tion, of reverence for known rights and devotion to mutual 
duties ; but beneath all this the silent, unobtrusive, uncon- 
spicuous feet must press the earth of that hard alternative, 
Leight, or the last resistance! Right reason, or the right arm / 
And no sooner shall any society refuse conformity with this 
order of Nature than —despite any sweetness of sentiment 
that may have begotten such denial — all its towering and 
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sunward glories, all the domed and spiring architectures of 
so many toiling and believing ages, will totter, will topple, 
will thunder to the ground, and the dust shall go over them. 
Oh, you who would attain the best, recognize conditions, yet 
abase not your heart. Stand on the earth, but de not earth! 

We counsel, therefore, a frank acknowledgment of the 
dignity of the military calling when worthily embraced ; of 
the honorableness and sacredness of war in the vindication 
of justice, else trodden under foot; of the constant uses of 
possible (which must sometimes be actual) war as the guard- 
ian of a noble peace. And we counsel the final abolition of 
the Peace Society, except in so far as it seeks peace by the 
promotion of justice. 

Let the sword be baptized, not broken. Let charity, faith, 
intelligence, wield it, not wantonness and outrage. All right- 
minded men will sympathize with the aspiration for a society 
and a manhood that shall be the friend and the sanctuary of 
all, that shall bear in its heart only the impulses, and in its 
hand only the ministries, of love. But all men should re- 
member that love does not alone caress and persuade. It 
may also be of an edge sharper than any anger, and of a 
sternness more resolute than any hate. Sweet is not the only 
good principle in the world. Acid is good also, and bitter is 
good; and much is good that is neither saccharine nor the 
contrary. And, if love is to be master of the world, it must 
not be a love with no armory save smiles and smoothnesses : 
it must, on occasion, be pungent, penetrating, sharper than a 
two-edged sword, overmastered by a divine compassion that 
will not suffer rivalships of any weak pities, and intent be- 
yond persuasion or perturbation on its celestial surgery. 
Love shall be lord ; but it is no lord if it be able to deal only 
in the ordinary shows of love, if it cannot grasp the sword 
and still be love. Love that is not master of all instrumen- 
talities, superior to all, and of unabated purity in the use of 
all, is not wholly of a divine blood, but has been debased by 
hybrid admixtures. The purest charity*is, on the one hand, 
able to wait, as Providence waits, with an exquisite, heavenly 
patience tempering its own heart: the purest charity, on the 
other hand, needs not to forswear the sterner instrumentalli- 
ties, but, pure and perfect still, may, when the rare occasion 
shall call, be as severe as Nature, as Destiny, as God. 

Now, finally, comes the question of limits. These, after 
such vindication of needful severities, ought indeed to be 
stated with emphasis. 

The first grand limit has already been suggested: only 
fire if to be met with fire, only the sword quelled by the 
sword, only the destroyer visited with destruction. Rightful 


war is always defensive war,— defence of ourselves or of: 


others. Falsehood can be met by truth, opinion by argu- 
ment, each agent of iniquity by its equal agent in the service 
of good, so that it is only the armed hand of injustice which 
justice with irresistible hand may smite. Secondly, in all 
preparations against violence and crime the aim must be the 
prevention of ill deeds, their punishment or open resistance 
being simply an inferential result upon failure of the primary 
aim. Thirdly, so far as the use of these hindrances can be 
superseded by positive attractions toward reason, right, and 
good, superseded they must be; and that society which 
flagrantly fails in this particular is false to its most sacred 
obligations,— false as no society can be and yet deserve to 
live. Finally, forbearance is to be held in perpetual honor. 
Love, having in vain done its utmost to cause continuance 
of public and private rectitude—that is to say, of noble 
peace — by mild inducements, is yet to wait, trusting some- 
what to the ministries of time and somewhat accepting as a 
burden to be borne. With brave wisdom it will wait, yet, 
while staying its hand from blows, will not withhold it from 
preparations, while commanding its heart, will cherish and 
enhance its resolution. Always there are allowances to be 
made; always there is a call for tolerance, for endurance and 
forgiveness; always must there be somewhat of that grand 
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indifference of Providence which makes the sun to rise and 
the rain to fall upon just and unjust alike. Eyes are given 
us wherewith to see; but lids are furnished them not alone 
to exclude the dust, but also that we may upon occasion 
decline to see. And no use of the eyes can be more noble 
than may be at times this use of the lids. He who must for- 
ever peep and peer will be welcome at no doors. . For na- 
tions, as for individual men, there is this generous overlooking, 
this fine obtuseness, this dimness of eye and dulness of ear, 
that is due to largeness of heart. In individuals it is one of 
the indispensable requisites of gentle manners; in nations, 
one of the especial pledges of long continuance. Yet, if this 
refusal to see come of cowardice, indolence, avarice, or un- 
intelligence, then it is of all things most fatal. And, there- 
fore, only when impersuasible wrong has stifled its con- 
science, gathered its force, taken death in its hands, and 
now comes to destroy forever your power of reasoning and 
of bearing with it,— only then, when fruitful, noble waiting 
is no longer possible, may you, must you, arise to pronounce. 
against it the extreme rebuke, and to pierce with that one 
keen argument which secures for itself a hearing those ears 
that the inward clamor and clank of accursed intents have 
deafened to every other. Not till then may love in your soul 
become consuming fire; not till then shall you lift up your 
voice to utter against destroying evil the tones of that sharp 
and terrible charity, which, if it be not charity, is butchery,— 
never till then may you ; but then, brave and true heart, you 
must. Man may lawfully use no other sword than that 
which pure’ Heaven puts into his hand; but the sword that 
Heaven gives, if he make it not sharp against those that 
deserve its edge, will become sharp against himself. 


Spiritual Life. 


No fool is greater than he who would see the vision from 
the heights of life without making the effort to climb.— 
Francis G. Peabody. 


To find God and to be one with God, a solitary life in the 
desert was not necessary to Saint Joseph. He was in the 
world, and found God where he was. He sanctified his work 
by carrying God with him into the workshop.— /. 7. Hecker. 


Sd 


Suffering and peace are marvellously mingled in purga- 
tory. There all suffering comes from God’s hands, and the 
resistance of the will forms no part of the pain. Happy he 
who can suffer in pure peace and acquiescence and non-re- 


sistance.— Fée/on. e 
ve 


PRAYER. 


Forgive us, O Lord, if we have this day said or done any- 
thing to increase the pain of the world, Pardon the unkind 
word, the impatient gesture, the hard and selfish deed, the 
failure to show sympathy and kindly help where we had 
opportunity but. missed it, and enable us so to live that we 
may daily do something to lessen the tide of human sorrow 
and add to the sum of human happiness. We have our own 
sorrows, O Father. We wait for footsteps that do not come ; 
we yearn for sympathy that is not given ; we knock at doors 
that do not open; we think of graves that hide our dearest 
treasures. We fear the loneliness, the changes and chances 
of this mortal life, and the mystery of that unknown future 
that stretches away in the dark like a moor beyond the light 
of home. But thou art ours, and we are thine. Nothing 
can ever separate us from thee. Only let us not miss the 
lesson of pain and sorrow and long waiting, but be made 
perfect through suffering, so that there need be no turned 
lessons in our life, Amen.— Congregationalist, 
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The Road. 


Oh, the sweet o’ the day is its mystery, 
And I trudge the old road still. 

I shall never be happy until I can see 
Over the brow of the hill. 


O Life with its mysteries dark and high, 
Who shall explore its steeps? 

I crave to fathom the fathomless sky ; 
And, of Death, the bottomless deeps. 


Ah! the sweet o’ the day is its mystery, 
But I trudge the old road still. 

And shall never be happy until I can see 
Over the brow of the hill. 


— Lloyd Mifflin, in “The Slopes of Helicon.,”’ 


Interior Decoration. 


BY JANE LONG BOULDEN. 


=" Nature is the school in which we learn all 
art lessons. Careful observation in the outer 
world together with timely suggestions from 
the more experienced will do much to im- 
plant truer ideals in the matter of interior 
decoration as well as in all the other fields 
of art. The gradation of color from floor to 
ceiling is upon the principle that in the 
outside world the ground is usually darker 
in tone than anything we see to left and 
right; and these side colors, in turn, are 
generally deeper than the sky tints. From 
consideration of natural aspects, several prin- 
ciples are deduced, and may be regarded with 
confidence: the walls should be lighter than 
the floor, and darker than the ceiling; an 
effect of continual lightening should be given 
from floor to ceiling; the frieze, or border, 
at the top of the walls simulates strong tim- 
bers supporting the ceiling, or upper floor, 
and, consequently, should be in tones deeper 
than the side walls, in order to take on an 
appearance of strength. The omission of the 
frieze, or its employment in tints not darker 
than the walls or ceiling, will deprive a 
room of a desirable element of apparent 
strength. The use of pale tints in the carpet 
and dark hues on wall and ceiling will bring 
a sense of incongruity, however great may be 
the inability to furnish an explanation there- 
for. 

This matter of walls, ceiling, and wood- 
work is of primary importance in securing 
harmonious results in interiors. The fur- 
nishings naturally take their note from the 
walls. The window-shades should match the 
walls, and the curtains blend with the wood- 
work, in order to give unity to these ex- 
tended surfaces. ‘The carpet should combine 
the shades in all. The furniture should con- 
tinue the same scheme, but may offer occa- 
sional touches, more rich or vivid than ap- 
pear elsewhere. The draperies may complete 
the general concord or add a strong contrast. 

Nature, again, teaches us to avoid monot- 
ony in our search for unity, and continually 
surprises us with a bit of inconsistency just 
when a fine harmony is in danger of becom- 
ing wearisome. To know how far to follow 
a chosen line in artistic treatment, and just 
when and where to depart abruptly from the 
path, is to know the divine method of opera- 
tion, and to attain to the ideal. 

To Nature’s guidance is to be attributed 
all that has been stated as principles in 
decoration. To similar teaching is due the 
growing dissatisfaction with the long-favored 
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solid tints on walls. It suggests the clay 
sides of primitive huts rather than the boun- 
daries of the natural world. Our walls are 
to be to us what the side effects in the outer 
world are to the natural man: to right and 
left is the tracery of trees and vines against 
the sky tint, or the dense intermingling of 
twigs and foliage, pierced with sunlight. 
Here we find our suggestion for the simple, 
but artistic, shot effects,—dashes of color 
relieving the monotony of a plain surface. 
Our carpets are to be to us what the flower- 
besprinkled sward or the pebbly sand is to 
the natural man: observation will prove that 
a wide stretch of blooming field or sheel- 
strewn strand presents the blurred effects so 
agreeable in floor coverings. Here are our 
models for our carpets. That which most 
closely approaches nature attains most nearly 
to the ideal in art. 

We may learn much of what mood of 
Nature should be expressed in different times 
and places. We go down to the seashore; 
and beside the unresting ocean stretch the 
lifeless, colorless sand-dunes. The little 
beach-flowers unite their small voices with 
the general color chord, for they appear in 
the most pale and zsthetic yellows and pinks. 
The shells of the sea-creatures found on the 
sand are painted, it would seem, from the 
same palette used to produce the quiet or 
delicate tints of strand and flower; the bluff, 
in grays and browns; the dull fringe of grass 
high up upon the crest of the bluff is of the 
same dull esthetic order that everywhere pre- 
vails beside the sea. The ice-plant, mingling 
with the lighter blades of grass, adds to the 
picture only a touch of greenish - silver, 
starred here and there with palest blossoms. 

We may go inside our seaside cottages, and 
give expression to what we have learned 
down among the bluffs and sand-dunes. : They 
have given us the note from which we are to 
create our harmonies. We have only to repro- 
duce the effects alongshore, and emphasize 
a hint given here or there outdoors, in order 
to achieve the best things indoors. The 
forms of sea-creatures beautiful and unique 
will furnish endless designs for decorative 
uses, and will give to the cottage interior the 
very spirit of the shore. The seaside colors 
need only to be reproduced to give the same 
sense inside our walls that is experienced 
without: the dull sage will serve as a fine 
keynote, the pale pinks and yellows of the 
blossoms in the sand will add to the effect, 
especially if used in masses here and there, 
and the brown of the rocks and bluffs em- 
ployed for emphasis. Or, instead of utiliz- 
ing the suggestions of the shore, Old Ocean 
may be made to yield the desired coloring 
and designs; and such marine harmonies will 
be richer, but not less perfect or pleasing, 
than the quieter unison copied from the 
main. Or, by the exercise of a still finer 
artistic taste, the effects of sea and shore 
may be combined in the exterior and interior 
of the seaside cottage, and the home be made 
a very part of nature, yet above the reproach 
of sameness and monotony. 

Leaving the ocean behind us, we may go 
far inland, and find ourselves among fields 
and forests of vivid green. Life and vigor 
speak from every side: everything is in con- 
trast to the lifeless inaction of the seaside 
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Nature’s mood and intention are 
plainly expressed in both places, but in 
wholly different ways. Man must act in ac- 
cordance with her suggestions if he would 
establish an abode of beauty: otherwise, her 
powerful personality will crush his efforts 
into insignificance; and his fellows, in rec- 
ognition of his defeated aims, will pronounce 
them futile and incongruous. 

That such criticism may be escaped, let 
the house, exterior and interior, express the 
richness, glow, and strength of the growing 
life which surrounds. White was long fa- 
vored for the outside walls of country houses: 
its contrast is rather excessive. Soft olives 
lend themselves, with special success, to the 
vividness of summer verdancy; while darker 
lines of olive and of deep red give character 
notes. Red roofs are charming, peeping 
from amid green foliage; and dark red bricks 


stretches. 


form cheery walls among bending, leafy 
branches of shrubs and trees. Beyond broad, 
sweeping, manorial grounds, gray stone 


shows in agreeable ruggedness and strength. 
In similar setting, the hospitable colonial 
styles, in white and yellow, speak a word of 
dignity and grace and invitation. 

Indoors vim and cheer should be expressed, 
in order that unison between the things 
within and without may be achieved. Who 
has not felt the rush of satisfaction which 
a crimson dress, a scarlet or orange cushion, 
affords, when viewed in the midst of rural 
greenery. The fancy for dark green repose 
wicker chairs, for cushions and hangings of 
white and red, or red and green, has swept 
a tide of force and vigor into the decorations 
of the country houses of to-day. And it is 
good thus to feel the throb of Nature in all 
visible things in a region where life is puls- 
ing full and strong. The weaker, fanciful 
forms which the beach suggested for seaside 
furniture and furnishings should here give 
place to the stronger, sturdier patterns: all 
things must be in accord. 

So should inland towns differ from cities 
by the sea. Thoughtlessness and indifference 
to the finer voice which speaks from the 
heart of things tend to make all places re- 
semble each other, and to prevent them from 
taking on the style and character which are 
in keeping with the environment. 

To lend one’s tastes and/talents to Nature’s 
plans is to arrive at fitness and propriety and 
beauty in whatever field of endeavor those 
tastes and talents are exercised. Hence art 
is only wisdom. ‘ 


The Future of Poetry. 


It was a contention of Macaulay that, as 
knowledge extends and reason develops itself, 
the imaginative arts must decay; and I have 
lately read of a college entrance examination in 
which a formal proof of this proposition, or one 
of quite similar import, was set as a theme for 
composition. But, though the doctrine seems to 
be widely accepted as commonplace truth, there 
is really nothing in it. It is only one of those 
illusions to which we are all more or less liable 
through generalizing too widely from the move- 
ment of our own minds or from a limited range. 
of observation, From the condition of our 
private larder we forebode that soon there 
will be “no more cakes and ale” anywhere. 
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Having ourselves passed the age of youth and 
romance, we imagine that the world is growing 
old. But the world does not grow old in any 
but a geological sense. It renews its youth con- 
tinually. Each generation sets out with fresh 
eagerness, as if it were a new thing to live. 
Under slightly different forms it dreams the 
same old dreams and kindles to the same 
old passions as in the days of Homer. It is 
touched anew by the same sorrows, and finds 
joy in the same old sources. Now it is this 
ever-renewed youth of the human heart that 
guarantees the future of poetry. We need have 
no fear of a permanent decadence of the art. 
It will have its ups and downs. Old forms will 
wear themselves out, but others will come to 
take their place. There will be sterile epochs 
like our own, in which men will wonder, as 
many do now, if poetry has not really had its day. 
And then it will flourish again, appropriating 
new domains and exerting its old influence as 
the most intellectual and the most useful of the 
arts. It is an ancient effluence of the human 
soul, has lived through all kinds of vicissitudes, 
and will survive in the future for the same 
reason as in the past. And that reason is, 
in a word, that it meets and satisfies, as no 
other art can, certain fundamental and imper- 
ishable needs of human nature. We have 
need of poetry, and the need is not diminishing 
with the lapse of time.—Calvin Thomas, in the 
forum. 


A Poet-politician. 


Signor Cavalotti, the Italian politician whose 
death in a duel has just now created such a 
sensation in Rome, was an old Garibaldian, and 
bitterly hated by the priests. ‘We hope his 
soul may find mercy, but his body ought to 
have been flung on a dunghill,” one of the 
Italian clerical papers amiably said last week. 
None the less he once had, so Ze Signa/ states, 
some pleasant literary intercourse with a very 
famous cleric. For one day, many years ago, 
Cavalotti, after publishing some Greek poems 
(for he was a learned Hellenist), received a 
letter bearing a bishop’s arms on the seal. It 
contained a translation of one of these poems 
into Latin verse, and was signed “Joachim 
Pecci.” A few years later Bishop Pecci became 
pope. Cavalotti at once honored the occasion 
by turning the Latin poem into Italian verses 
and sending them to the new-made Leo XIII. 
Christian World. ~ 


- The Use of Latin. 


Mr. J. A. L. Waddell of the American 
Society-of Civil Engineers has just pub- 
lished a valuable manuaf on bridge-building, 
under the title ‘‘De Pontibus.’’ His use of 
Latin the author explains thus: ‘‘For five 
consecutive years of his early life the author 
devoted more than half of his working time 
to the study of the Latin language; and this 
is the first opportunity which has occurred 
during the twenty-two years of his profes- 
sional career to put the knowledge (?) so 
obtained to any practical use. Moreover, 
he fears that, if he be so fortunate as to be 
able to practise his profession another twenty- 
two years, no other occasion will occur to 
use it. So he feels the necessity of grasping 
this unique opportunity of a lifetime. ’’ 
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Literature. 


The French Apologists.* 


In view of the passionate devotion of the 
vast majority of Frenchmen of to-day to the 
cause of the French alliance with Russia, 
one expects to find a school of apologists for 
that apparently most unnatural extente cordiale 
between the greatest autocracy and the great- 
est republic in Europe. 

Imbert de St. Amand, in dealing with that 
significant period of the third empire which 
saw the humbling of Russia by the allied 
forces of France, Great Britain, Turkey, and 
the then kingdom of Sardinia, and the plac- 
ing of the French empire in the position of 
the political arbiter of Europe, does not for- 
get for a moment that that period in history 
must be explained in a way that will not 
give the lie to the passionate cry of modern 
France, ‘‘ Vive l’alliance Russe !’’ 

And so the brilliant author of MVapoleon 
L1I. and his Court frequently runs the risk of 
being tedious in his eager and sustained 
effort to prove that Frenchmen would gladly 
wipe the record of the Crimean War from the 
pages of history, and that, even while French 
gunners were slaughtering the garrison of 
Sebastopol with their steady bombardment, 
they were inspired by the most brotherly of 
feelings toward their obstinate foe, and re- 
gretted bitterly the political exigencies that 
had placed them at war with Zes nobles Russes. 
Such is the effect of French Chauvinism, even 
upon minds that are perfectly well balanced 
in every other direction of thought and feel- 
ing except the political one! 

M. de St. Amand gives a graphic view of 
French society and French feeling during the 
rise of the third empire,—a structure that 
towered up into the political horizon of 
Europe to a formidable height under the 
stimulating traditions and the reviving 
glamour of that first empire which had bound 
Europe to the chariot wheels of France. 


New 


By Imbert de St. -Amand. 


* Napvorgon III. 
York: Scribners. 
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The magic name of ‘‘Napoleon’’ touched the 
imagination of France. The period was one 
of social splendor, of material prosperity, of 
political aspirations; and M. de St. Amand 
has produced an interesting and comprehen- 
sive picture of it, and that in a style that 
offers something refreshing to the jaded lit- 
erary appetite. 

The world has yet to do justice to the third 
Napoleon. France and Europe, undoubtedly, 
owe him a debt of acknowledgment which has 
yet to be paid. M. de St. Amand has done 
nothing toward the discharging of this obli- 
gation. As an apologist, he stands beyond 
cavil: as an historian of Napoleon III., he 
leaves much to be desired in point of sincer- 
ity, seriousness, and historical accuracy. 


SERMONS TO YOUNG MEN. By Henry Van 
Dyke, D.D. (Princeton, Harvard, Yale.) 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. —This 
beautiful volume signifies a new and enlarged 
edition of Dr. Van Dyke’s Strait Sermons. 
Writing for young men, he has tried, he 
says, ‘‘to write, not in a theological dialect, 
but in the English language.’’ He has 
succeeded very well in this, but he has not 
succeeded so well in speaking the language 
of daily life. The manner of thought does 
not seem to us such as to impress the class to 
whom the sermons are addressed. There is 
much deprecation of theological elaboration. 
We read: ‘‘The trouble with most of our 
confessions of faith and articles of religion 
is that they are too long. They contain the 
system of doctrine taught in the Holy Script- 
ures, but they contain a great deal more. 
And these additions, inferences, and deduc- 
tions have been the most costly to attain, the 
most perilous to defend, the most difficult to 
believe, and the least profitable to apply.’’ 
But Dr. Van Dyke has a theology of his own 
which is much in evidence in these sermons, 
and which is not convincing simply because 
it is so vague. It is extremely subjective, 
as where he says of Jesus, ‘‘Never for a 
moment does he forget, or suffer us to forget, 
that our largest and most precious interests 
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lie in the life to come.’’ Dr. Hedge, on’ 


the contrary, could find only a single intima- 
tion of immortality in the words of Jesus. 
We have not supposed that Dr. Van Dyke is 
lacking in humor, but that he is not always 
sure of his humor would appear from his 
treatment of ‘‘Solomon’s Choice.’’ ‘‘I do 
not suppose,’’ he says, referring to the seven 
hundred wives and three hundred concubines, 
‘*that we are to understand that he was a gross 
sensualist. He probably sought mental ex- 
citement and change in the organization of his 
great household.’’ It is easy to imagine 
how this apology for Solomon’s conjugal 
abundance was received by the young men at 
Harvard, Yale, and Princeton, who listened 
to these sermons. But, where so much is 
noble and beautiful, it is ungracious to dwell 
upon particular infelicities. The average 
temper and spirit of these sermons is wholly 
admirable, and they are expressed in a very 
beautiful and engaging style. The first dis- 
course, ‘‘A Man,’’ is one of the most im- 
pressive in the volume; and that on ‘‘Cour- 
age’’ is not much inferior to it, if any. 
‘*The Horizon’’ is a vigorous indictment of 
the Gnosticism of the traditional theology; 
““God over All,’’ a noble rendering of what 
Francis of Assisi called, we are told, ‘‘the 
great courtesy of God’’ in sending his sun 
and rain upon the just and unjust with an 
equal hand. In ‘‘Christ Fundamental’’ there 
is too much of that theology which Dr. Van 
Dyke deplores as straining beyond the sphere 
of human knowledge. 


THE BUILDING OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 
By Alfred Thomas Story. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 2 vols., $1.50 each.—The long and 
admirable series of ‘‘The Story of the Na- 
tions,’’ issued by the Putnams, is enriched 
very much by these last volumes on the 
building of the British Empire. Mr. Story 
has supplemented the capital work of Prof. 
Church on Early Britain, which has already 
been published in this series, by devoting 
his ‘‘story’’ to the period beginning with the 
ascent of Queen Elizabeth to the throne, and 
resting for the present in the ‘‘welter of 
South African politics,’’ and the work still 
to do. The main intention of the series is 
adhered to in confining the text to a graphic 
description of the current of national life, 
the picturesque episodes, the vital changes 
that make, as it were, the plot of the his- 
toric story. This means, of course, that the 
book is popular rather than technical, sketchy 
rather than exhaustive. We find the illustra- 
tions that Zhe Voyages of Cook and The Life 
of Sir Francis Drake have made familiar, 
and also some very striking battle-pieces 
reproduced from old prints, with admirable 
portraits, maps, and views, altogether giving 
one hundred and twenty pictures that do 
really illustrate, and are well placed in rela- 
tion to the text. The quality of literary 
workmanship is worthy of gratitude: its 
pleasant and vivid grace makes the reader’s 
part a happy one. As a random sample, we 
quote the last paragraph of the first chapter, 
which sums up the life and death struggle 
between England and Spain: ‘‘Gradually, 
however, the quarrel widened; and, from a 
war of reprisals that was neither better nor 
worse than half-sanctioned piracy, it devel- 
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oped into a struggle for naval supremacy be- 
tween the two nations, which was destined 
not to cease until the one had its wings so 
clipped that it never again rose to its former 
height of wealth and greatness, and the other 
had tried and strengthened its pinions for 
thé race which was to set it foremost among 
the nations of the earth, and plant its domin- 
ions on every sea.’’ 


THE PsyCHOLOGY OF HEALTH AND HAppPI- 
NEss. By La Forest Potter, M.D. Boston: 
The Philosophical Publishing Company. — 
Hardly a week goes by without its addition 
to the stock of literature of which this vol- 
ume is a late example. Like many of its 
kind, it unites some practical wisdom with 
much vague psychology. For example, 
‘Sleep means, first of all, a purposive fiat 
of life, which has its origin in fundamental 
power.’’ There is much of the same sort; 
and, while it may be intelligible to the 
writer, that it is so generally to the reader 
we cannot readily believe. Like most books 
of its kind, it helps itself freely from other 
books of the same order. It would hardly be 
an exaggeration to say of this, as the old 
lady said of ‘‘Hamlet,’’ ‘‘It is just made 
up of quotations.’’ Nor are the quotations 
the worst part of it. To some extent, it is 
an adverse criticism on Christian Science. 
That is, it regards Christian Science as 
swinging too far away from the material 
facts in its plea for the universality and 
omnipotency of spirit. Best of all is the 
“Inventory of Day’s Action, with Reference 
to Thought and Act concerning Men and 
Things.’’ We could wish that many thou- 
sands of this ‘‘Inventory’’ might be printed 
and circulated, and that it might be made 
the basis of self-education by great numbers 
of people. See pages 134-136, and make a 
trial trip upon this line. 


A FLusH or Junr. By Marcia Bradbury 


Jordan. East Aurora, N.Y.: Roycroft 
Printing-shop. $1.—‘‘The eagle suffers 
little birds to sing.’’ This is the well- 


chosen quotation placed on the title-page of 
this collection of verses; and it predisposes 
the reader to turn the pages sympathetically, 
and to agree that exigent standards should 
not be set up for those who make no undue 
claims. These are cheerful, whole-hearted 
verses, written without affectation or strain- 
ing for effect, careless often in respect to 
rhyme and rhythm, and frankly indifferent to 
the niceties of versification, but bright, con- 
fident, and genuine. Some are vers de so- 
ciété ; and of these ‘‘Fast Colors’’ and ‘‘An 
Heirloom’’ are good examples. Others are 
for or about children, and some of these are 
among the best in the book. Others still are 
more serious in tone and suggestion, and 
show womanly, earnest feeling. Among the 
occasional poems we note one written for the 
dedication of the First Parish House in 
Portland. The book is beautifully ‘‘built’’ 
by the Roycroft Press, with ornamental ini- 
tials, silk-lined leather covers, and heavy 
paper. 


GLEANINGS FROM POETIC FIELDs. 
Robert Tilney. 
ston & Co. 


By 
Philadelphia: John C. Win- 
#1.—It is a venturesome task 
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that a translator sets himself when he under- 
takes to render again into English the famil- 
iar ballads and lyrics of Uhland, Chamisso, 
Heine, and other German poets. Twenty- 
eight of these are in Mr. Tilney’s collection, 
to which he has added two from French and 
two from Swedish writers and six from Hor- 
ace, besides ‘‘Ame’s Song,’’ by Bjornson. 
The success with which these have been 
translated varies considerably in different 
cases; but, for the most part, they keep the 
spirit of the original, and, did they not 
come inevitably into .comparison with the 
work of Longfellow and others in the same 
fields, they would be a good introduction to 
the treasures of poetry in other literatures. 
Mr. Tilney does better with the stately, un- 
rhymed transcriptions from Horace than with 
the unapproachable simplicity of certain 
poems from the German. To these he adds 
a dozen or more poems of his own, most of 
them of a religious nature. 


Miscellaneous. 


Le Roi des Montagnes is one of Edmond 
About’s most brilliant and delightful books, 
and has made the task of college preparation 
easier for many a student. D. C. Heath & 
Co. have recently added it to their ‘‘Modern 
Language Series,’’ supplied with introduc- 
tion and notes by Thomas Logie. 


The fourth year of the dainty Bzbe/ot shows 
that it is conducted on the same literary 
lines as in the past, and continues to meet 
with the same success. Gabriel Rossetti’s 
interesting fragment, ‘‘St. Agnes of Interces- 
sion,’’ Pater’s essay on ‘‘The Poetry of 
Michel Angelo,’’ and collections of .verse by 
Rosamund Marriott Watson and Paul Ver- 
laine are among the recent issues. The pub- 
lisher, Thomas B. Mosher of Portland, sends 
out beautifully printed books at surprisingly 
low prices. 


The Sentinel Company of Sunfield, Mich., 
publish a series of ‘‘Lay Sermons,’’ by 
Clement J. Strong, the initial number of 
which is entitled ‘‘The Spirit of Truth.’’ It 
is the purpose of the series to displace errors 
in matters of religion, the prevalence of 
which retards the progress of civilization 
and the realization of the highest types of 
humanity. Mr. Strong’s first proposition, 
maintained in this pamphlet, is that the 
Bible is not, and can never be, man’s ulti- 
mate authority in matters of religious faith 
and practice, but that it is the spirit which 
giveth life. 


Appleton & Co. add to their ‘‘ Library of 
Useful Stories’? a volume upon Life in the 
Seas and The Story of Photography. The 
former is written by Prof. Hickson of Owens 
College, Manchester, Eng. It does not at- 
tempt a general treatment, but confines itself 
to certain. lines of imteresting and important 
recent investigation. After a general chapter 
on ‘‘Oceanography’’ there are chapters on 
‘*Shallow Water Fauna,’’ ‘‘Surface-swim- 
ming Fauna,’’ ‘‘Deep-sea Fauna,’’ ‘‘Com- 
mensalism and Parasitism,’’ and ‘*The Ori- 
gin of Marine Fauna.’’ The comic side of 
nature gets many striking illustrations from 
the wood-cuts and the text. ‘‘The Story of 
Photography’’ shows this art to be one of 
many which owe their discovery to many dif- 
ferent investigators. The development. of 
the art in all its phases is treated with great 
perspicuity. In conclusion there are two 
important chapters on photography and art. 
The book is one which every amateur pho- 
tographer should add to his collection or 
make the nucleus of one. 
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The Magazines. 


A Fourth of July tale by Edith Carruth, 
entitled ‘‘A Frontier Patriot,’’ is the appro- 
priate initial article in the July number of 
Harper's Round Table. The fiction of the 
number also includes several other excellent 
short stories and entertaining sketches, as 
well as additional chapters of the two fasci- 
nating serials, ‘‘The Copper Princess’’ and 
‘*The Adventurers. ’’ 


“*How to report a Baseball Game’’ is the 
title of a practical article by Henry Chad- 
wick, the veteran base-ball writer, in the 
Writer for June. Frederick William Coburn 
discusses ‘‘The Harvard Literary Output,’’ 
and R. C. McDonald has ‘‘A Word to Ex- 
change Editors.’’ Departments include 
‘¢Phe Use and Misuse of Words,’’ ‘* Book 
Reviews,’’ ‘‘Helpful Hints and Sugges- 
tions,’’ and ‘‘News and Notes.’’ The price 
of the Writer is $1 a year, published by The 
Writer Publishing Company, Box 1905, 
Boston. 


The ew World for June should have had 
for its more perfect satisfaction of our needs 
at this present time an article of the most 
serious character and profound ability on the 
relation of the Spanish-American War to the 
highest ethical ideals. Better a symposium 
on that subject, which is stirring all our 
hearts, than absolute silence. That all the 
newspapers are full of it is no reason why 
a review of the character of the Mew World 
should not treat it in a manner to which the 
newspapers do not frequently attain. Not- 
withstanding the conspicuous omission, the 
contents of the number maintain a high aver- 
age of excellence. The leading article is 
interesting, both for its subject and for its 
source. It is written by Mozoomdar, and 
discusses the chances of Christianity as the 
future religion of India. The chances are 
considered good, but there will have to be 
a mutual conversion. Christianity will have 
to take as well as give. It will have to 
learn something of Hindu gentleness, humil- 
ity, self-annihilation. We are not so sure 
about the self-annihilation. Self-realization 
is a better goal. Two royal voluptuaries are 
overhauled,—Solomon, by Prof. Bacon of 
Yale, and Nero, by Charles P. Parker of 
Harvard. Prof. Bacon differentiates the tra- 
dition from the history; and the writer on 
Nero compares the facts, as known, with 
Sienkiewicz’s Quo Vadis. The comparison 
does not help Nero much, but helps his reign 
and his time a good deal. We are assured 
that many good forces were at work. ‘Taci- 
tus’s paragraph on Nero’s persecution of the 
Christians is taken at its face value; but one 
may be less sure of it without being hyper- 
sceptical. One thing is sure; namely, that 
the Christians were not persecuted as Chris- 
tians, but as incendiaries. Rev. Frederic 
Gill’s ‘‘Aspects of Personality’? is worked 
out in a very thoughtful and suggestive man- 
ner. Too much is made, as usual, of Emer- 
son’s. saying, ‘‘The soul knows no persons. ’’ 
His meaning was that the spiritual laws have 
no unique or isolated illustrations. Prof. 
Nash writes of the ‘‘Genesis of the Occi- 
dental Nature-sense, ’’ with more full intelli- 
gence than clear expression, Rev. Charles E. 
St. John, with vividly contrasting clearness, 
of ‘Revelation and Discovery,’’ illustrating 
their identical nature, but not limiting dis- 
covery to science, making it so wide as expe- 
rience. Prof. Russell of Williams College 
writes ‘‘A New Form of Theism,’’ which is 
a critique of Prof. Royce’s theological opin- 
ions. As do the most of us, he finds Prof. 
Royce merging human personality in God; 
but at the end he ‘‘faintly trusts the larger 
hope’’ that our moral life in God may be a 
real life. Rev. John W. Chadwick’s article 


upon Dr. Joseph Henry Allen is substantially | 
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the same as the address he gave in Boston 
before the Ministerial Union. He renders to 
the veteran writer and editor his meed of 
just and enthusiastic praise as a pupil and 
friend of many years. Mr. Chadwick was 
able to write with discrimination and a full 
knowledge of the subject. As usual, he re- 
veals in himself the qualities he praises. 
Mr. Arthur Fairbanks of Vale University 
writes of ‘‘Homeric Sacrifice’? as something 
higher and more religious than the totem- 
commensalism of the early Hebrews. The 
‘*Book Reviews’’ cover forty-two pages and 
many interesting books. Prof. Jean Réville 
of Paris gives a full and flattering account of 
Dr. A. V. G. Allen’s Christian Institutions. 
Mr. Kirkus’s review of Wilfrid Ward’s Car- 
dinal Wiseman is written with great vigor and 
discrimination. Prof. McGiffert’s review of 
Harnack’s History of Dogma is quite inade- 
quate. Dr. Vincent’s review of Vol. I. of 
The Expositor’s Greek Testament is decidedly 
severe, particularly as concerns Dr. Marcus 
Dods’s ‘‘Gospel of Saint John.’’ In gen- 
eral the reviews are written by specialists, 
and with the authority that pertains to such. 


Literary Notes, 


Right Hon. James Bryce, author of Zhe 
American Commonwealth, is about to put 
forth in the Century Magazine an important 
utterance ; namely, a succinct and lucid state- 
ment.of his views on ‘‘Equality.’’ Mr. 
Bryce recently spoke on this subject in Glas- 
gow, and his new essay is an enlargement 
and rewriting of that address. © 


Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons will have 
ready at once the first volume of ‘‘Letters’’ 
in the definitive edition of Byron. It gives 
the poet’s correspondence up to the year 
1811; that is, to the eve of the publication 
of Childe Harold. The first volume of the 
verse just brings the reader to that point, so 
the two harmonize very well. There are 
about fifty letters that have never been pub- 


‘lished before. 


On June 1 Little, Brown & Co. took pos- 
session of the entire business of Roberts 
Brothers, except of the editions of Balzac 
and Moliére, which will continue to be pub- 
lished by Roberts Brothers. By this trans- 
fer the lists of two of the oldest houses in 
Boston are combined, because, after Little, 
Brown & Co., the firm of Roberts Brothers 
may be called the oldest house among Boston 
publishers which has continued under the 
same name from the start. , 


Books Received. 


From James H. West, Boston. 
What are you doing here? By Abram Conklin. 
From Ginn & Co., Boston. 


New School Algebra. By G. A. Wentworth. 
A Text-book of Physics. By G. A. Wentworth and G. A. 


Hill. 
Privately Printed. 
Monks and their Decline. By Rev. George Zurcher. 
From the Hunter Rose Company, Toronto. 
An Easter Lily. By Nil Desperandum, 


Music Received. 
From Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 


Her Image. Romanza. For tenor or baritone. Music 
by Charles F. Webber. a 

Our Army and Navy Forever. Patriotic March. By 
A. E. Warren. a aes d 

Banner of the Sea. Patriotic Song. By H. G. Ganss. 

Love’s Dreaming. Words by E. H. Gurney. Music by 
William R. Spence. H 

Ninon Serenade. Words by Alfred de Musset. Music by 


Theo. Marzials. 
Lend me thy Fillet, Love. 


mer. 
Remember. For alto or baritone. By Marie von Ham- 


Song. By Marie von Ham- 


mer. 

National Unity March. For the piano. By Launce 
Knight. . ; 

When Love is done. Song. For contralto or baritone. 
By Willie Howard Alling. 

There is a Song I can’t forget. Words by Sigfred 
Stenhammer. Music by Annie B. O’Shea. 

Gov. Fyer’s March. Two-step. By D. W. Reeves. 
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Faith, Hope, and Love. 


Selections for Every Day in the Year from 
the Writings of 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. , 


PRICE $1.00. 


For sale by booksellers. 
price by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
141 Franklin Street, = = = 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of 


Boston. 


Hymnal. | 
AMORE DEI. 


This Hymnal is steadily making its way into 
use in a large number of churches, and in all 
cases gives satisfaction. 

If considering a new book, send for sample 
copies, which will be sent subject to return, if 
not adopted. 


PRICES: 
Cloth, 90 cents; Leather, $1.35. 


By the dozen, per copy. 
Cloth, '75 cents; Leather, #1.10. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 141 Franklin St. . 
BOSTON. 


RELIGION 
FOR TO-DAY 


By 
MINOT J. SAVAGE, D.D. 


This volume contains the sermons 
preached in the series under the 
above title by Dr. Savage, in the 
Church of the Messiah, during the 
past season. It makes a handsome 
volume, uniform in size with previous 
books. ' 


Price $3.00. 
GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


141 Franklin Street, Boston. 
{04 E. 20th St., New York. 


Mr. CHADWICK’S SERMONS 


The Twenty-third Series of Mr. Chadwick’s Sermons 
is printing in the usual form for the season of 97-08. 
Copies can be had.for six cents each, the annual series for 
fifty cents, including postage of copies sent by mail, 


Now ready: 
1. The Choir Invisible. 
2. Our Gains and Losses. 
3. The Wandering Jew. 
4. The Character of Jesus. 
5. The Bible of the Heart. 
6. The Transfigured Life. 
7, Unitarian Advantages and Obligations. 
8, The Divine Example. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


141 Franklin Street, = = - Boston, 
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The Dome. 
Bound Me. 


‘A lesson in geography, 

With all the States to bound.” 
My boys grew sober in a trice, 

And shook their heads and frowned ; 
And this was in the nursery, 

Where only smiles are found. 


Then suddenly up jumped Boy Blue,— 
Youngest of all is he,— 

And stood erect beside my chair. 
“Mamma,” he cried, ‘‘bound me!” 

And all the other lads looked up, 
With faces full of glee. 


I gravely touched his curly head: 
“North by a little pate 

That’s mixed in mental ’rithmetic, 
And ‘can’t get fractions straight’ ; 

That never knows what time it is, 
Nor where are books or slate. 


“South by two feet,—two restless feet, 
That never tire of play, 

Yet never fail to gladly run 
(Even on a holiday) 

On others’ errands willingly, 
In most obliging way. 


“Fast by a pocket stuffed and crammed 
With, oh! so many things! — 

With tops and toys and bits of wood 
And pennies, knives, and strings, 

And by a little fist that lacks 
The glow that water brings. 


“West by the same, and well explored 
The pocket by the fist. 
The capital, two rosy lips, 
All ready to be kissed! 
And, darling, now I’ve bounded you, 
The class may be dismissed.” 
—Marcia Bradbury Jordan. 


For the Christian Register. 


Marjorie’s Doll, Atalanta. 


BY KATE LAWRENCE. 


II. 
MARJORIE SPEAKS. 


That’s a very good story, Dorothy; but I 
think my Atalanta Joanna’s is almost as 
thrilling. It isn’t funny, like yours; and 
a part of it is sad. But, if you like stories 
that make you cry, perhaps you will like 
this. 

Dorothy, that doll has been at the bottom 
of the Atlantic Ocean for three weeks, ’way 
out in the deep water in an English harbor; 
and she lived through it! Wasn’t that won- 
derful ? ‘ 

I’m only her step-mother, really. 
she is a little older than I am. Still, she 
has been a very good daughter to me; and I 
love her better, if anything, than I do my 
own, only I don’t take quite so many liber- 
ties with her. I let her be sick a good deal 
of the time, or play that she was a very old 
lady, who can only move from her bed to 
her chair; for I don’t like to handle her 
much. 

You see, auntie brought her from Paris for 
my sister, Gladys. It was before I was born, 
but I’ve heard the story so many times that 
I know it by heart. 

Gladys was auntie’s namesake, Gladys 
Mary. Auntie had just been married, and 
had gone to Europe for her wedding trip. 
She stayed three months; but at last she 
wrote that she had had enough of sight-see- 


Indeed, 


| everything 
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and would come home in the next 
steamer. She wrote a little letter to Gladys, 
and sent it in mamma’s. I will ask mamma 
to let me read it to you, for she has always 
kept it. 


ing, 


My dear little Gladys,—Aunty went shop- 
ping to-day, and: bought something for a 
little girl in New York. What do you sup- 
pose it was? It has blue eyes, just like that 
little girl’s; and, when it goes to bed, it 
shuts them just as she does hers. It has 
long curls, just like hers, except that they 
don’t have to be combed out and curled every 
day, as hers do. It has a white frock, all 
ribbon and lace; and, when I come home, 
that little girl shall have one just like it. 
Now what do you suppose it is, and who 
do you suppose that little girl is who is to 


have it? Your loving aunt, 
Mary. 
Well, Gladys died the very day that aunty 


was expected home; but the steamer hadn’t 
come, and nothing heard from her. All the 
time she was sick Gladys talked about her 
“‘new aunty dolly.’’ Then she would say: 
‘‘Aunty coming home. Gladys going to 
meet aunty, with her new white frock on.’’ 
But aunty didn’t come. 

When mamma came home from the funeral, 
she picked up a newspaper; and the first 
thing she read in it was that a mail-bag 
known to have been in that steamer had been 
found floating in the sea. There was a letter 
in it addressed ‘‘To Any One who may find 
this Bag,’’ saying that it had been thrown 
overboard on purpose, as the vessel was 
sinking fast, and no help had come in re- 
sponse to their signals. 

Mamma dropped the © 
‘*Gladys was right: she sas gone to meet 
aunty!’’ Then she fainted, and was carried 
up to her room. I was born that night; and 
I was such a tiny baby, and mamma was so 
ill that no one expected either of us to live. 
But the next day a cablegram came from 
aunty, saying that she was safe, but had lost 
that she had with her. Then 
mamma felt better, and we both dd live. 

Aunty wrote all about it, and mamma says 
that I may read the letter to you. Never 
mind the first part. I will begin here :— 

‘*The steamer began to leak when we had 
been out two days, and we put back to Eng- 
land; but it became more and more unman- 
ageable, and it was soon evident that, unless 
help came, we must all go to the bottom. 
The boats were lowered, and all the passen- 
gers that they would hold were put into 
them. I would not go until all the older 
women and children were safe. There was 
nothing heroic about it; for, if Henry was 
to be lost, I felt that it would really be 
easier to stay and die with him than to live 
without him. So I just stood looking over 
the side of the vessel, watching the water 
creeping, it seemed, up, up, up, like 
a hungry monster, with his huge mouth open 
all ready to devour us, and wondering stu- 
pidly every time I heard a minute- -gun if I 
should be alive to hear the next one. And, 
in the middle of it all, I seemed to see dear, 
little Gladys expecting her dollie, and wished 
that I had said nothing about it. Little 
trifles come back to us with such absurd 
vividness in these supreme moments of life. 

‘“‘Then I think I must have swooned ; for 


paper, and said, 


as 
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the next thing I knew Henry was shaking 
me, and saying, ‘Come, come!’ I looked 
up, and saw a large vessel approaching, and 
knew that we were saved. Our friends, who 
went in the boats, had already been picked 
up, and stood on deck, waving their hats and 
handkerchiefs to us. 

‘«The vessel was a merchantman returning. 
from India, and they took us back to Eng- 
land. A few of the crew stuck to the 
steamer, hoping that they would be able to 
get her back into port; but she sank in the 
mouth of the harbor, and they escaped in 
the life-boat which had been left to them. 

“*Tell Gladys that her dollie is drowned ; 
but she shall have the prettiest one that I can 
find in New York, and a new frock, just like 
the one I was bringing her from Paris. You 
know she cannot bear to be surprised; and 
I must say that I agree with her half the 
pleasure of getting a present to me is in an- 
ticipating it.’’ 

You see aunty didn’t know about Gladys 
being dead. But, when she came home, 
Gladys was gone; and there was I, a little, 
new baby, in her place. Just think how 
surprised she must have been! 

Well, I don’t know how they did it; but 
they raised that steamer right up out of the 
water, and aunty got her trunks again. The 
one the doll was in was lined with tin, and 
had turned right upside down, which Uncle 
Henry said just saved her. You see that 
spot on her dress? That is where the salt 
water just touched it. She could have had 
a new one, I suppose; but I would rather let 
her wear this. 

Aunty said that I should have her, but not 
until I was old enough to hear the story, and 
value. her for her ’sociations. She gave her 
to me on my ninth birthday, and the hardest 
thing I ever had to do was to find a name 
for her. I wanted one that had something 
to do with the ocean. Mamma _ thought 
**Mosa’’ would be pretty (that is the femi- 
nine of ‘‘Moses,’’ and means ‘‘drawn out of 
water’’). But somehow I didn’t like it; and 
one day, when I was looking over the my- 
thology, I found the name Atalanta, and 
asked mamma if the Atlantic wasn’t named 
after her. Mamma didn’t know, but thought 
it very likely. I suppose I was a little 
goose; and aunty says the Atlantic was 
named for Atlas,—that_ funny, old giant, 
you know, that holds up the world on his 
shoulders in the picture on the geography 
cover. But I named her that, and it has 
been her name too long to change it now. I 
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told you my story wasn’t funny, like yours; 
but I think it is quite a story for a doll to 
have, don’t you? 


The Progressive Bean. 


Teddy was eating his Boston baked beans 
with a very enthusiastic appreciation of their 
merits, when his father 
idea upon him. 

““Teddy,’’ he said, ‘‘suppose you were to 
see a dry, white bean start suddenly to grow, 
sprouting first, then sending out two green 
leaves, then some roots, the stem growing 
longer all the while, and other little leaves 
coming out,—ayd all within two minutes’ 
time?’’ 

© Why, papal’’ cried Ted. ‘‘*That is a 
' regular ‘Jack and. the Bean - stalk’ story! 
Such~things don’t happen really and truly. 
You know they don’t, papa!”’ 

“*Well,’’ said papa, laughing, ‘‘I can 
show you something out in the garden that 
seems a good deal like that story. You come 
out with me after dinner, and I’ll show it to 
you.’ 

You may be sure Ted was on hand when 
dinner was over. He had skipped away for 
his cap, and was back again in, a twinkling. 

A moment later the little boy and his 
father were walking through the bit of or- 
chard behind the house toward the. garden. 

“‘Two weeks ago, Ted,’’ said his father, 
“*T planted a dry, hard bean out here; and 
the second morning after that I planted an- 
other, and every other morning since I have 
planted a bean. The last one I put in the 
ground this morning. See! here it is!’’ 
And Ted’s father began to draw the earth 
away from a bit of stick that was stuck in 
the ground. ‘‘It is hard and dry, just as it 
was this morning. Now we’ll look at the 
one I put in day before yesterday morning.”’ 

In a moment that one was dug up. 

‘*See! it has swollen a little in the damp 
earth,’’ his father continued. ‘‘I’ll split it 
open down the middle, and you’ll see a tiny 
bit of a stem at one end lying curled up 
between the two halves of the bean.’’ 

‘¢(Ves: there it is!’’ cried Ted, growing 
interested. 

‘*Now we’ll look at the one planted two 
days before that,’’ said his father. ‘‘Now 
this is swollen still bigger; and I can open 
it with my fingers, the outside covering is 
so soft.’’ 

‘‘The little stem has grown bigger, and is 
trying to straighten out,’’ said Ted. 

‘‘Here’s the one planted two days before 
that one.’’ 

‘““Why!’’ said the little boy, excitedly. 
‘The little stem has come out through the 
outside covering, and the two halves of the 
bean have spread apart at the other end.’’ 

‘(And this one that is two days older 
still??? said Ted’s papa, smiling to see how 
interested his little boy was getting. 

‘‘That? Why, ¢Aad’s a regular little plant! 
And, oh! how funny! The two halves of 
the bean stand up just like two leaves!’’ 
And Ted opened his. eyes”very wide indeed. 
_‘*Here’s the next member of this interest- 
ing family.’’ 

‘‘That has little roots starting down from 
the stem; and those two halves of the bean 


suddenly sprang an 
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are turning green, just like 
truly’ leaves,’’ -cried Ted, 
closely at the little plant. 

*“We won't have to dig up the next plant, ’’ 
said papa. ‘‘It has poked its head up through 
the ground; and you can see a bit of a stalk 
growing up between the two halves of the 
bean, that are still greener than the last 
ones. ’’ 

‘And here in the last one the bit of a 
stalk has sent out two real little leaves,’’ 
said Ted, walking along to where the first 
bean of all was planted two weeks before. 

“It’s a regular little plant now,’’ he said. 
“‘But was the little plant in the bean all 
the time, papa?’’ 

“*It was curled up there in the bean all the 
time,’’ was the answer. ‘‘And now, if John 
will give you a handful of peas, you may try 
the same experiment, and see how peas 
grow.’’ 

But, before papa had finished, a small pair 
of legs were flying down the path to find 
John, the gardener. —Selected. 


and 
very 


‘really 
looking 


A Little Boy’s Wish. 


When winter comes, the people say, 
“Oh, shut the door!’ and when, 

As sometimes happens, I forget, 
They call me back again. 


It takes till summer-time to learn, 
And then things change about; 

And “‘Leave,it open”’ is the cry, 
When I go’in or out. 


I try to be a pleasant boy, 
And do just as I ought; 

Bot, when things are so hard to learn, 
I wish they might stay taught. 


—Flenrietta R. Ke tint, in Little Folks. 


The Empress Eugenie’s Relics. 


The home of the Empress Eugénie at Farns- 
borough has been fitted up with all the relics 
she could gather to recall the bygone days of 
her happiness and splendor. The apartments 
of the prince imperial had been newly arranged 
at Chiselhurst just before his departure for 
Zululand. All the souvenirs of the first and 
second empires which she could obtain had 
been used in adorning these rooms. In addi- 
tion the set of apartments now furnished in 
Farnsborough contain a glass cabinet in which 
the mother has placed every article the young 
prince possessed from his earliest infancy, and 
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the relics which Col. Villiers brought back from 
South Africa,— the accoutrements of his horse, 
his uniform, and all personal effects. The small 
camp bedstead is always covered with flowers; 
and near it is the gilded cradle which Paris pre- 
sented as its gift to the imperial heir, and in 
which the prince, who would never be poten- 
tate, lay when state officials and church digni- 
taries passed reverentially before him. 


. Our Flag. 


The statement that our national emblem is 
fashionably used for yacht and hammock cush- 
ions has been going the rounds of newspapers, 
with but few to say it nay. A young girl who 
recently gave a yachting party rallied her guest 
of honor, a boyish ensign, because he took an 
uncomfortable and isolated seat on the bow. 

“Really,” he answered, laughing, “I have 
punched the heads of so many sailors for getting 
their heels accidentally mixed up in the flag that 
I cannot sit on it myself.” 

And he was right. The stars and stripes are 
to be raised aloft, to be wrapped around dead 
heroes, to be saluted with pride and reverence, 
not to be made into chair seats nor to drape 
bargain handkerchiefs nor to fly from the bung 
of whiskey-barrels. Against such common pros- 
titution of our flag, each one of us, like the 
young officer, can make personal protest.— 
Youth’s Companion. 


““O mamma!’ coWell,  Bessipy. sammue 
little girl in our room at school came from 
Roumania! Just think of being born away 
up in that little purple spot on the map !’’— 
Youth’s Companion. 


A Visitor: ‘‘Well, my little man, have 
you any brothers?’’ Freddy: ‘‘Yes, I have 
one; but my sister Stella has two.’’ Vis- 
itor: ‘‘Why, how can that be?’’ Freddy (in 
some astonishment): ‘‘Me and my little 
brother, of course.’’ 


Two of our little folk were seated by the 
table a few evenings since, watching a moth 
which was fluttering around the lamp. They 
said nothing till it flew into the flame, and 
was scorched. ‘‘O Berty!’’ cried the 
younger. ‘‘It hasn’t any eyes, has it?’’ ‘‘I 
spect not,’’ said Berty. ‘‘Why didn’t God 
make him some?’’ ‘‘Oh, ’spect he forgot 
it, or else it jumped about so he couldn’t fix 
?em in!’’—Our Best Words. 
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Good News. 


{This Department is conducted by Rev. EowarpD EvERETT 
Haug, D.D.] 


The Dialogue of the Spirits. 


Says the Spirit of To-day to the Spirit of All Time: 
“Have you seen my big machines? 
My fire-steeds, thunder-shuttlecocks that dart from clime 


to clime,— 

Hear the lyrics of their driving-rods, the modern chant 
sublime.” 

Says the Spirit of To-day to the Spirit of All Time, 


“Have you seen my big machines?” 


“Hear the thunder of my mills,’’ says the Spirit of To-day. 
“Hear my harnessed rivers pant. 
Men are jockeys with the lightnings, and they drive them 
where they may. 
They are bridlers of the cataracts that dare not say them 
nay, 
And the rivers are their drudges.” 
day, 
“lear my harnessed rivers pant.’’ 


Says the Spirit of To- 


“But,” says the Spirit of All Time to the Spirit of To-day, 
“Tell us, how about your men? 
Shall they, like live automatons, still drudge their lives 
away, 
When the rivers, tides, and lightnings join to help them on 
their way?” 
Says the Spirit of All Time to the Spirit of To-day, 
“Tell us, how about your men?” ; 


“Yes, harness every river above the cataract’s brink, - 
And then unharness man. 
To earth’s reservoirs of fire let your giant shaftings sink, 


And scourge your drudging thunderbolts; but give man’ 


time to think. 
Throw your bridles on the rivers, curb them at the cata- 
ract’s brink, 
And then unharness man.’’ 


Says the Spirit of All Time: ‘‘In this climax of the years 
Make no machine of man. 

Your harnessed rivers panting are as lyrics in my ears, 

And your jockeyed lightning’s clattering are as music of the 
spheres. 

But ’tis well that you remember, in this climax of the years, 

Make no machine of man.”’ 
—Sam Walter Foss. 


The Parliamentary Union. 


The Parliamentary Union is an assembly 
of gentlemen who hold seats in the several 
legislative bodies of the constitutional coun- 
tries of the world. It held its last meeting 
at Brussels in August, and we have now the 
full report of its proceedings as published 
by its officers. This country was ably repre- 
sented by Mr. Barrows, the member of Con- 
gress from the southern district of Boston, 
and by six members of State legislatures. 

Such a body holds and deserves a very 
different place in public affairs from that of 
any volunteer peace society which does or 
does not resolve, does or does not make 
speeches, but certainly does nothing else than 
make speeches or resolve. 

This union has laid before the world a 
practical and intelligible plan for a Perma- 
nent Tribunal among nations. This may or 
may not be a good plan, but it is a definite 
plan. It proposes something regarding which 
a man of sense may say ‘‘ Yes’’ or ‘‘No,’’ or 
‘*So and so would be better. ’’ 

Indeed, the three plans for international 
peace now before the world are :— 

1. The plan of the New York Bar Associa- 
tion. 

2. The plan of this union. 

3. The somewhat intricate proposal which 
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the diplomatists of England and this coun- 
try agreed upon, which the Senate of the 
United States could not be made to under- 
stand, and which, by a failure to command 
a two-thirds vote, it rejected. 

Mr. Barrows, who represented America 
with great dignity, made one admirable ad- 
dress and many valuable suggestions, has 
sent us an early copy of the Compte Rendu 
of the August meeting. It is well to observe 
that more than two hundred members were 
present, representing Germany, Austria, Bel- 
gium, Denmark, Spain (with only one mem- 
ber, alas!), the United States, France, Great 
Britain, Hungary, Italy, Norway, Holland, 
Portugal, Roumania, Russia, and Sweden. 

It is interesting to see that the small 
powers are, on the whole, represented much 
more fully than the large powers. There are 
rather more than two hundred members on the 
official list. Of these Russia sends one dele- 
gate, Austria thirteen, America seven, France 
twenty-four, England sixteen, and Germany 
three,—seventy-one in all. These are the 
‘¢Six Great Powers,’’ if we count Hungary 
as separate from Austria. 

Of the small powers, Belgium alone fur- 
nishes sixty-one, Italy forty-eight, Portugal 
fourteen, Roumania seventeen, and Sweden 
one. 

In an assembly of volunteers, some such 
variations might be expected; but the calen- 
dar of them shows that the statesmen of the 
large powers have much less hope for the 
twentieth-century plans than the small powers, 
—if, indeed, Portugal and Roumania can be 
called powers at all. 

In the Compte Rendu the discussions are 
reported in full. ‘Those of any importance 
turn on two questions :— 

1. Is the loose notion of ‘‘arbitration’’ of 
any good? or do we want a ‘‘Permanent Tri- 
bunal’’? 

2. If a Permanent Tribunal, may not the 
small States go ahead and create it, even if 
the large powers prove as indifferent as most 
of them are? 

Those people who think that all agitators 
for peace are cranks or fools will learn much 
by reading the discussions on these two 
points. They are conducted with vigor and 
ability. And they really widen the way 
which leads to some practical proposal. 

EDWARD E. HAte. 


Church Membership. 


‘*A lady now residing in this town, wish- 
ing to join the new Unitarian church, of 
which I am the minister, has applied to the 
minister of the Trinitarian Congregational 
church in the near-by town, where she has 
been a church member from her youth up, for 
a letter of dismissal from that church to 
mine. The letter has been refused her on 
the ground of its not being the custom of 
that church to grant letters to those going to 
the Unitarian church. This seems to me in- 
consistent with the principles of Congrega- 
tionalism. ’’ 


Such cases as this turn up occasionally. 
It is because the Congregational ministers of 
Massachusetts in the orthodox order have 
ignorantly taken a leaf out of the book of 
the oppressive oligarchy which is called the 
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Presbyterian Church. As has been well ex- 
plained in the recent discussions of the sub- 
ject on both sides, no proper Congregational 
church has any right to make any suggestion 
as to the creed of any other church: it is bad 
enough that it should have a creed of its 
own. I have been asked by the friend who 
sends me this letter to state what advice 
should be given to the lady to whom it refers. 
I have, undoubtedly, had to deal with one 
hundred such cases in the course of a half- 
century. 

1. It will generally happen—always, if the 
minister has any sense—that a Congrega- 
tional church will give a general letter of 
dismissal, a letter of dismissal to ‘‘any 
church of Christ.’’ This has always been 
the custom, for instance, of Park Street 
Church in this city. More than once I have 
instructed people who came to me from the 
Presbyterian church to ‘‘take a letter’’ to 
Park Street Church, and then take a letter 
from Park Street Church to ‘‘any church of 
Christ,’’ and they would thus be set free in 
their own consciences. 

2. It is of no sort of consequence whether 
your name is preserved on the old register of 
the old church or not. If you want to leave 
the church, heave it; and, apparently, they 
cannot help themselves. The ink with which 
your name is written may fade out some day. 
If it does not, that will not hurt you. 

3. Whoever joins the South Congregational 
Church, which is under my ministry, is in- 
structed that he has joined, not that associa- 
tion only, but the whole Church of Christ. 
He is instructed, wherever he is, to give his 
sympathy, help, and presence to the minis- 
trations of the Church of Christ somewhere, 
asking no questions for conscience’ sake. 
If, after he has done so, the minister of that 
church tells him not to, of course he will 
avoid controversy. 

The whole question is but a tradition, from 
a set of rather curious ecclesiastical arrange- 
ments, which are, in practice, wholly out- 
grown to-day. Epwarp E. HALE. 
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The Tuskegee Institute. 


Immediately after the recent Commence- 
ment exercises of the Tuskegee Normal and 
Industrial Institute, Tuskegee, Ala., 27 of 
the brightest students enlisted in the army. 
1,047 students have attended Tuskegee this 
year, and the average attendance has been 
850. 48 students graduated from the Aca- 
demic, Industrial, and Bible Department this 
year. Students have received training in 
twenty-six different industries. 

The cash receipts of the institution this 
year have been $114,489.60. Of this 62,000 
has gone for current expenses, and $52,000 
into the plant and endowment. The students 
have paid $52,000 in labor toward their ex- 
penses. 


Correspondence. 

. .. [The following letters were read at 
the annual meeting of the Massachusetts 
Convention of Congregational Ministers, 
May 26] :— 


(1) ‘‘I wish there might be a closer federa- 
tion of Christian work in all of the cities of 
our State, and in the country districts as well. 
In the city of Worcester the work along this 
line is being accomplished by the City Mis- 
sionary Society. ‘Their visitors canvass from 
house to house throughout the entire city, 
and put as many people as possible in touch 
with the various churches. Their canvass is 
a very thorough one, and they do it about 
every two years. Rev. J. W. Hageman, 
Ph.D., of Riverdale, N.Y., is one of the 
leading men in the conspicuous and success- 
ful movement toward church federation in 
New .York City. He has accomplished a 
very remarkable work himself, and can give 
you information which will be of value for 
the meeting to which you refer. ”’ 

(2) ‘‘Several years ago the town of Plym- 
outh was thoroughly canvassed, and the name 
of every family, resident or sojourner, ob- 
tained, so far as possible, with their church 
attendance or church preference. Every min- 
ister was provided with a book containing 
this list; and more or less attention was 
given by them to searching out and reaching 
those not provided for. Just at present an 
experiment is being tried of public religious 
services, to begin on Sunday evening: next, 
for six successive evenings, the Protestant 
ministers, in turn, preaching upon different 
aspects of ‘‘The Value of a Right Life.’’ 
By this means it is hoped that at least a 
spirit of friendly fellowship will be mani- 
fest, and some good done to the commu- 
nity.’’ 

(3) ‘‘In reply to your note in behalf of the 
proposition that the Congregational Church 
of New England should assume the pristine 
obligations of its establishment, I would say 
that the ministers of Fitchburg, animated in 
part by the spirit aroused through the efforts 
of the annual Convention of Congregational 
Ministers, met for consultation on this mat- 
ter. The result of the meeting was a most 
inspiring canvass of the city and its suburbs, 
made by sixty to seventy of the best women 
of the city. It was most faithfully and 
sweetly performed. Three thousand calen- 
dars were provided. On each calendar was 
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printed the calendar of all the churches in 
the city, and one of the large cards was left 
at every house. The outcome was very satis- 
factory. While it brought very few into any 
church, it had the compensating value of as- 
suring us that there was a surprisingly small 
number of people in the city who claimed no 
church affiliation. There are many who are 
habitually non-attendants at any church, but 
it is from choice. They have been some- 
where: they are not absent because they do 
not or have not known what church care and 
interest signify. In that sense I believe that 
we have practically no unchurched in this 
township.’’.. . 


An Explanation. 


I should like to explain why it seems to 
me right to do what some Unitarian church 
people consider intolerable from the stand- 
point of ethics. I have renewed my member- 
ship in the Second Congregational Church of 
Oberlin, Ohio. This is my college church, 
and has my esteem and love. The principle 
that each man must belong to the church 
with whose religious beliefs he agrees I do 
not consider true, because, as a final result 
of its application, we get the disintegration 
of churches into small sects. Whenever a 
group changes its belief on an important 
matter, and because of this tears itself out 
from the large body for the sake of an inde- 
pendent life, an unsatisfactory’ small - sect 
struggle for existence results. The institu- 
tional weaknesses of the churches of this 
small sect prevent efficient work in many 
departments, and the necessity of maintain- 
ing an emphasis on the reason for separate 
existence puts its pulpit too often out of 
poise. Experience discredits absolutely, it 
seems to me, the principle on which the 
intolerability of a man’s belonging to a 
church whose creed he does not fully believe 
is made to rest, because the result of obedi- 
ence to this principle is an intolerable state 
of impotent sectarian weakness. 

When the sects began to multiply, the im- 
portance of having all believe what we be- 
lieve was exaggerated. °People separated into 
parties to stand for different theological sys- 
tems. If it is true that the ideas of the 
founders must always dominate a sect, then, 
in the process of human development, one 
sect must die and a new sect take its place: 
the ‘‘new’’ must prey upon the ‘‘old.’’ 
This process allows for no steady and health- 
ful growth. It cannot be that the churches 
are bound by ethics to a course so wasteful 
and so destructive of cumulative efficiency. 
The founders have not the right to fix forever 
the theological position of a sect. Every 
sect has, by virtue of the fact that it is com- 
posed of human. beings, the human and in- 
alienable right to growth in its religious 
ideas. 

The pugnacious radical must get out by 
himself, because he interferes with the use- 
fulness of a church. But there is nothing 
but good to come from association in an 
individual church of a radical and conserva- 
tive element, because truth is gained by close 
and sympathetic converse between these. 
The time for the changing of a creed comes 
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when there is unanimity of desire for a 
change. The radical who sympathizes with 
his whole heart in the greater ends which the 
church is set to accomplish as an institution 
of society can strengthen his church for its 
tasks, be protected against extreme views, 
and serve society most efficiently by remain- 
ing a member of the church into which he 
was born. 

This whole question is one of efficient 
service rather than one of honesty. If a man 
is frank in his expression of beliefs, mem- 
bership in a church that has a creed he does 
not fully believe does not compromise his 
honesty, because the church is not a party, 
but a social institution, with a definite func- 
tion to perform. 

The Unitarian denomination cannot satis- 
factorily stand for the religious ideas in 
which I believe. No organization can repre- 
sent exactly the individual. I do not fully 
accept the beliefs of the church to which I 
now belong, but I am deeply in accord with 
its religion. It produces preachers and lay- 
people who know God by personal experi- 
ence. Its members hold that close and 
sweet communion with Jesus that I love. Its 
earnestness and its righteousness are inspir- 
ing to me. 

For the above reasons, it is good and right 
for me to reconnect myself with my college 
church; and a churchman is not free to do 
otherwise than what seems to himself right 
in the sight of God. 
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I am continually mindful of the many 
friendships which I have formed among the 
Unitarians, and grateful for the kindnesses 
received. E. M. FAIRCHILD. 


Max Lovell Butler. 


It is not unfitting that some words be 
spoken here concerning a son of our liberal 
Church, to which he was never unfaithful. 
Max Lovell Butler was born in Beverly, and 
there, by Dr. Beane, then of Salem, was 
baptized into birthright membership with the 
historic church of that place. He came of 
a line which, whatever its faults, had the 
merit of fidelity. On the paternal side he 
was descended from one who joined hands 
with Robert Emmet in his efforts to relieve 
an oppressed race; on the maternal, from one 
who laid down his life for his king on the 
field of battle, and lies buried in Westmin- 
ster. They were fighters ever. In the pleas- 
ant places of the old town by the sea he 
passed the uneventful years of a singularly 
happy childhood and youth. When the time 
came, he was placed in the care of Mr. 
C. W. Stone of Boston, by whom he was 
fitted for college. In due course he entered 
the Harvard class of 1898, and then began 
a life of the keenest intellectual and physical 
delight. He inherited the student’s tastes 
and the athlete’s frame; and these combined 
made university life like the Elysian fields 
to him. He was particularly fond of track 
athletics, and in them won distinction for 
his college. At the same time he was fond 
of study. He liked to match himself against 
a difficult piece of work, and seemed to find 
a strong pleasure in the simple act of over- 
coming. He had, too, a cheerful soul, and 
entered into the social life of the university 
with infinite zest and relish. He used to say 
that by no means the smallest part of college 
life was the friends one made and the free 
interchange of hopes and fears. He was the 
hearty and unfeigned partisan of his Alma 
Mater. He was single-hearted in his affec- 
tion, —Harvard forever! 

It had been thought that immediately after 
taking his degree he would enter the Medical 
School; but, always fond of letters, he had 
during the last two years, under the guidance 
of wise and skilful teachers, been drawn to 
them more strongly still. And in the enforced 
quietude and thoughtfulness of convalescence 
from an attack of typhoid fever in the last 
winter the decision was finally reached that 
he should return to the university, and there 
or elsewhere fit himself to the pursues of 
letters as his life’s work. 

His personal character was what a young 
man’s should be,—strong, clean, manly. We 
have it from his father’s lips that he never 
gave him a moment’s displeasure or uneasi- 
ness: he never spoke to him an unkind word. 
The devotion between them was more like 
that of brothers than father and son. 

When it became apparent that the end was 
drawing near, he said, ‘‘Well, what is the 
verdict?’’ ‘‘My son,’’ was the reply, ‘‘be- 
tween us there has never been anything but 
the open truth: you must know that your 


time is brief.’’ He received it with his 
accustomed composure. His pulse never 
quickened a stroke. Said he: ‘‘I have won 


many a race at the finish. Take my hand, 
and let us make the home run!’’ And so, 
with hand-fast clasped in his father’s, he 
won on the home stretch the race of his life. 

The funeral services were held in the old 
Stone Temple at Quincy. There, in the 
presence of a great concourse, words of im- 
mortal trust and hope were spoken by grave 
and reverend lips. Then, ‘‘purified so as by 
fire,’’ he went to ‘‘join the choir invisible. ’’ 


“*The rest is silence, 
. Until the day break and the shadows flee 
(2: away.’ X. 
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Atlanta University. 


At the third Atlanta Conference for the 
study of the negro problems, reports as to 
negro mortality were presented, which indi- 
cated that the still high negro death-rate was 
lessening to some extent. 

W. E. B. DuBois, the corresponding sec- 
retary, presented a general report of the 
efforts of negroes for their own social better- 
ment in nine Southern cities, reviewing the 
charitable and relief work of two hundred 
and twenty institutions, —churches, societies, 
and asylums. Mr. G. A. Towns made a 
report on the official statistics of the census 
of 1890 on the occupations of negroes. The 
second session was a mothers’ meeting, in 
which means of improving home life were 
discussed. 

The final session was devoted to special 
reports on the charitable and relief work of 
churches and secret societies, and the general 
efforts in Augusta, Ga., and Petersburg, Va. 
A set of resolutions was adopted, recom- 
mending increased charitable work, warning 
against fraudulent insurance schemes, and 
urging the establishment of homes and asy- 
lums and the trying of the simpler forms of 
business co-operation. 


Andover Seminary. 


Continuing my custom of recent years, I 
have the present week gathered crumbs from 
the table at Andover, the institution 
founded on that very stalwart creed acting 
under which the professors find it needful to 
explain just how they accept it, and promise 
to teach in accordance with it,—a matter of 
increasing difficulty as the years go by. 

The Baccalaureate sermon, by Prof. Taylor 
of the faculty, was an earnest and eloquent 
plea for ‘‘The Claims of the Bible on Con- 
gregational Churches. ’’ 

The annual gathering of the alumni was 
devoted to considering ‘‘The Educational 
Equipment needed by the Congregational 
Ministry.’’ Able papers were read, present- 
ing both bright and sombre views. Statis- 
tics were read, showing that in some sec- 
tions of our country there is an over-supply 
of ministers, while in other sections most 
men competent are in the harness. 

The graduating class of but nine members 
showed well in the theses read, though per- 
haps not quite so brilliantly as in some 
recent years. 

One address declared creed subscription 
un-Scriptural, uncharitable, unnecessary, and 
concluded with the demand that the church 
ask no more from the membership than was 
demanded to enter the kingdom of God,—a 
sentiment the audience heartily applauded. 

At the dinner, invitation is always given 
to ‘‘other visiting clergymen,’’ so the Uni- 
tarian is welcomed among the faithful. 

Judge Bishop presided, and said a good 
word for ‘‘breadth, growth, and liberality on 
a conservative foundation. ’’ 
the American 


Dr. Barton of 
Board wanted a_ theology 
‘“‘broad and deep as the love of God,’’—a 
sentiment applauded to the echo, and which 
seemed an advance upon some other officials 
of that board. The venerable Prof. Smyth 
asserted that ‘‘the characteristics of Andover 
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are breadth, progress, freedom in the truth, 
and devoted consecration. ’’ 

‘The seminary finds changed conditions, 
with a class of nine, compared with thirty 
years ago, when forty-two graduated. Does 
it mean that the ministry is less demanded, 
or that the type of Orthodoxy which must 
be taught under the Andover Creed to save 
the faculty from the charge.of perjury is less 
called for than was the case a generation 


ago? Who will answer? Gi Hee 


The Ramabai Association. 


The tenth annual report of the Ramabai 
Association reviews the work of the society 
since its formation. The ten years for which 
it was first organized have now expired, and 
the success of the undertaking has proved 
more than equal to the hopes with which it 
set out. Up to March, 1808, the association 
received $87,725.20 for the school; and the 
interest received makes the sum total $01, - 
577-79: A large amount has been expended 
in building a large stone school - house, 
dormitories, etc. The annual school ex- 
penses have not exceeded $6,000 a year. 

We quote from the report of Mrs. Judith 
W. Andrews to show what the results have 
been:— , 


The Sharada Sadan to-day is worth 
$50,000, without one rupee of debt upon it. 
Through it have passed three hundred and 
fifty child widows and girls, the average 
number in the home being fifty. The past 
year closed with seventy-five. Fourteen 
pupils have been trained as teachers, nine of 
whom are teaching in different schools, and 
two have opened schools of their own. Of 
eight trained as nurses, five are employed. 
Of seven trained as assistants to mission- 
aries, five are employed. Seven are matrons, 


two are housekeepers; while ten have happy 
homes of their own, and were not married 
before they were twenty-one. 


Of the three 
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hundred and fifty who have been in the Sadan 
for a longer or shorter time, forty-eight have 
become Christians, twenty-three of whom are 
voluntary Christian workers, all of these 
retaining the Hindu customs and costumes. 

The greater part of this great work has 
been accomplished in less than nine years. 
For, in the storm of 1893, thirty-one pupils 
were removed from the Sadan, through the 
influence of the Poona Advisory Board after 
its resignation, so that fifty of the present 
number have been under instruction less than 
five years. In two years thirty of the present 
pupils will be ready to go out as wage- 
earners. 

Ramabai’s influence and power have not 
been confined to the Sadan. They have been 
felt in the community far and near. Some 
homes have been made happier. Some 
fathers and brothers are appreciating the 
value of education for their daughters and 
sisters. The educated young man is seeking 
an educated wife of twenty, though she be 
the despised widow, rather than the girl of 
nine who can neither read nor write. 


= 
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Religious Intelligence. 
The Isles of Shoals Meetings. 


The following are the directions for those 
desiring to attend the summer meetings :— 

Any person may, upon payment of $1, 
become a member of the Unitarian Summer 
Meetings Association for one year, and thus 
be entitled to all privileges. \ 

Send $1 for membership certificate to 
Laighton Brothers, Portsmouth, N.H. 
Names may be sent June 20 or thereafter. 
Send promptly, as accommodations are lim- 
ited. The membership certificate is required 
to secure reduced rates at hotels. 

Send full names of party, with proper pre- 
fix, Mr., Mrs., or Miss, to each name, to 
Laighton Brothers, Portsmouth, N.H., stat- 
ing date and exact time for which rooms 
are required. 

Rooms will be assigned between July r and 
8. <A certificate will be required for each 
person attending. 

Check all baggage through 
Shoals, N. H. 

Go to Portsmouth, N.H., by the Eastern 
Division of the Boston & Maine Railroad. 
There take steamer Viking, about five min- 
utes’ walk from station. This steamer 
leaves Portsmouth for Isles of Shoals at 8 
and 11.20 A.M., 5.40 P.M. ; leaves Star Island 
for Portsmouth at 6, 9.30 A.M., and 3.30 
P.M. 


to Isles of 


HOTEL RATES. 


Rates at the hotels, $12 per week and $2 
per day. At a small hotel on one of the 
islands about fifty persons can be accommo- 
dated at $7 per week. 

The .week may begin July 9 or any suc- 
ceeding day of the meetings, and continue 
beyond the 18th at the reduced rates at the 
Oceanic. At the Appledore the rates after 
the 18th will be $2.50 per day. 

Special round-trip tickets, good from July 
9 to July 18, inclusive, will be on sale, as 
follows: Boston, $2.35; Worcester (via Bos- 
ton), $3.70; Springfield (via Boston), $5.35; 
Ayer (via Lowell and Bradford), $2.35; 
Lowell (via Bradford and Newburyport), 
$2.35; Lawrence (via Bradford and New- 
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buryport), $1.90; Haverhill (via Georgetown 
and Newburyport), $1.70; Lynn, $2; Salem, 
$1.85; Newburyport, $1.40; Nashua, N.H. 
(via Manchester), $2.35; Manchester, N.H., 
$1.85; Concord, N.H. (via Manchester) , 
$2.40; Portland, Me., $2.35. 


The Weirs Meetings. 


The twenty-first annual grove meeting of 
Unitarian and liberal Christians at The 
Weirs, Lake Winnepesaukee, N.H., will be 
held Tuesday, July 26, and continuing to and 
including Sunday, July 31. : 

On Tuesday evening, in the parlors of 
Hotel Weirs, will be held the opening social 
service, with responses and speeches from the 
laymen and clergymen present. On Wednes- 
day will be the ‘‘Conference and Reunion 
Day,’’ in which prominent Universalist 
brethren have been invited to participate. 
Thursday will be occupied with the annual 
excursion to Wolfeboro, with a sermon or 
essay in the evening. Friday will be made 
a rousing day for the Young People’s Guilds 
of New Hampshire and adjoining States. 
Saturday the organizations of the denomina- 
tion will be represented by laymen and lay- 
women. Special pains will be taken to make 
this occasion pleasant and profitable. On 
Sunday there will be two services in. the 
Veteran’s Grove, morning and afternoon. 
An evening conference and platform meeting 
will also be arranged. : 

Among those expected are: Rev. J. H. 
Crooker of Troy, N.Y.; Rev. M. D. Shutter 
of Minneapolis, Minn.; Rev. Dr. Rexford 
of Columbus, Ohio; Rev. S. M. Crothers of 
Cambridge, Mass.; and Rev. F. B. Horn- 
brooke of Newton, Mass., who will preach 
Sunday morning. 


RATES. 


Excursion rates will be given by the rail- 
roads and steamer lines: there will be no 
material changes from those of last year. 

Hotel and boarding-house accommodations 
are ample, prices ranging from $7 a week 
and upwards. Write for terms to Hotel 
Weirs, Lakeside, Story’s Good Luck House, 
or Eagle Cottage. For further information 
address Rev. Charles J. Staples, Manchester, 


N.H. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


NOTES. 

The first meeting of the executive board 
was held at headquarters, Monday, June 13, 
at Ir A.M., President Roland W. Boyden in 
the chair. There were present Messrs. Boy- 
den, Van Ness, Shippen, Nichols, and 
Misses Prentiss and Ross. 

The president presented a letter of resigna- 
tion of Mr. J. Allen Crosby as treasurer; 
and Mr. Arthur L. Endicott of Beverly was 
appointed in his stead. 

The following committees were appointed : 
Service: Miss Olive A. Prescott, Reading, 
Mass.; Miss Alice L. Higgins of Boston; 
Mr. A. P. Pousland of Salem, Mass. ; Mr. 
Charles A. Murdock, San Francisco; and the 
secretary. Finance: .the president, Mr. 
Roland W. Boyden; the treasurer, Mr. A. L. 


Endicott; Mrs. Sarah A. Kenney. Publica- 
tion: Messrs. Van Ness, Nichols, Miss 
Annie Prentiss, and the secretary. Music: 


Rey. E. R. Shippen; Rev. C. W. Wendte; 
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Mrs. Theodore C. Williams. The Advisory 
Committee was not appointed. For field 
agents: Rev. E. J. Prescott, for the East ; 
Rev. Leslie W. Sprague and Rey. Robert S. 
Loring for the West. 

The committee appointed at the annual 
meeting to consider the advisability of a 
Union paper sent in a report in favor of 
having such a paper, controlled by the Union, 
but allowing space for Alliance and other 


Preventing 
vs. Curing. 


The most wonderful strides in medical 
science have been in the direction of pre- 
venting disease. A few cents invested 
in ‘‘ Sanitas’’ saves untold suffering and 
anxiety, caused by sickness in the home. 


How to have thoroughly sanit surroundings i 
told in a pamphlet by Kingzett, the sealeas English 
chemist. Price 1o cents. Every household should 
contain this little help to comfortable living. It will 
be sent FREE to subscribers of this paper. Write 


THE SANITAS CO. (Ltd.), 
636 to 642 West 55th Street, New York City. 
Disinfectant and Embrocation Manufacturers. 


—A 
Re gion possessing 
every requirement for 


an [deal Summer 
Home, 


where there is good, bracing 
mountain air, good living in 
good hotels and farm and 
village homes at from $4 to 
$10 a week, good fishing, 
good roads for cycling and 
driving, good opportunities 
for boating and yachting, all 
amid the most glorious scen- 
ery in America. In a word, 
this is a.good place to go to. 
It is ‘‘the summer paradise 
of New England!’’ Read 
about it in ‘' Summer Homes 
Among the Green Hills,’ richly 
illustrated brochure of 125 
pages. Sent for 5c. stamp. 
Address T. H. Hanuzy, N. E. 
P. A., Central Vermont rail- 
road, 194 Washington St., 
Boston, or 8. W. Cummines, 
G. P. A., St. Albans, 

Vt. 


Gscape the Fteat 


Spend the hot month of July in 


COOL NOVA SCOTIA 


Personally conducted party of cultured people will 
leave Boston, July 6, 1898, via Plant Line, to Halifax. 
A restful tour has been planned. 

July 7 to 11, at Halifax. ; : 
July 11 to 18, at Kentville, amid the beautiful scenes 
of Longfellow’s “Evangeline.” 
July 18 to 25, at Digby (Bay of Fundy House). 
July 25 to 27, at St. John, N.B. 
Entire expense only $59, Our 5th season. 
Prospectus, Another Tour in August. Address 
Rey. F. H. Parmer, Assoc. Editor, Education, 
50 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


SUMMER SIGHT-SEEING. 
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whence one can watch all the vessels that come up Boston | 
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for people from the interior to get a breath of salt air and 
to see Boston and its Library and Art Museum, in the 
peace and quiet of the summer vacation. Terms moderate 
to the right persons. References required. Apply to 
R. H. B., 65 Sawyer Ave., Dorchester, Mass. 
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organizations, published outside of New 
England, at 50 cents per year, this paper to 
seek for largest possible circulation among 
Unitarians, and to be a vigorous national 
missionary organ of our faith. The commit- 
tee recommended conference with the Chris- 
tian Register Association regarding further 
opportunities in the Register for the publica- 
tion of matter pertaining to the Young Peo- 
ple’s Religious Union before definite action 
was taken. The report was accepted. After 
discussion, it was unanimously voted to leave 
the matter of the new monthly in the hands 
of the Publication Committee, with full 
powers. 

The secretary reported that several unions 
had already paid in their subscriptions for 
the new year. Reading doubled last year’s 
fee; and North Easton, which pledged $5, 
was so successful with a ‘‘barn party,’’ which 
the enthusiastic delegates to the autumn 
meeting arranged immediately on their re- 
turn, that their union quadruples its pledge. 
Plans were made for representing the Union 
at various points during the summer. 


SUMMARIES OF DISTRICT REPORTS. 


The district reports from the unions are 
admirable, presenting a noticeable unity in 
diversity. In reading them, one feels that 
the unions are alive, eager, making the work 
a help to the members, to their church, 
and more even than they dream to the de- 
nomination. 

District No. 1 covered Northern New Eng- 
land. The youngest society in Maine— 
Farmington—has already found the union 
a great help to its twenty-five members. 
Andover, N.H., has a high average attend- 
ance, has sent contributions to the Cuban 
Relief Fund, and sent a pupil to the Unita- 
rian Academy of the town. Dover, N.H., 
has interesting meetings, which outsiders find 
are giving them a better idea of our religion. 
Exeter depends upon the academies for mem- 
bers. Keene has one hundred and twenty- 
five members, has raised $2,000 in past eight 
years for good works. Several members 
joined the church at Easter. Laconia works 
as a Lend a Hand Club. Littleton has a 
small but flourishing guild. Rochester has 
just organized. Burlington has a large and 
flourishing union, good attendance, helpful 
minister, and an interested Alliance. Mont- 
pelier was organized nine years ago, has 
large membership, good attendance; and 
union meetings have been held in the last 
few months with young people’s societies of 
all churches in the city. Windsor has a 
good guild, keeps their time well occupied, 
and has a helpful pastor. Concord has a 
small but enthusiastic guild, and is much 
helped by the increasing number of church 
people who attend their meetings. 

District No. 2 comprised the towns of 
Eastern Massachusetts. A gain of fifteen per 
cent. in membership the last year is reported. 
The members are faithful in attendance, and 
are in earnest to do their best. It is a help 
to know unions all over the country are doing 
the same things. There is need of a closer 
co-operation one union with another, and 
with the national body; more frequent and 
detailed reports should be sent the national 
secretary ; a definite plan for recruiting from 
the younger people; articles in the Register 
showing what as been done as well as what 
is to be done in the conduct of meetings; 
for the current topic only suggestions, not 
articles, to be given as stimulating better 
individual work; that more suggestions for 
private or class reading upon truth and duty 
in the light of Unitarianism be prepared and 
circulated; that an interested agent be sent, 
without notice, to study the needs of each 
union; that conference unions be formed. 

District No. 3 represented Southern New 
England. Not one of the societies had any 
definite plan for extension of membership. 
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Two unions dying of discouragements due to 
general lack of interest on part of church, 
pastor, and young people. A good, old- 
fashioned revival needed, though in one of 
these the attendance is larger than at the 
regular evening service. Most of the unions 
have good average numbers at meetings. 
The union at Medfield carries on service 
Sunday with average of thirty-nine, and one 
on Wednesday evening, averaging nineteen. 
A marked discouragement is so ‘‘few young 
men.’’ There is almost unanimous testi- 
mony to the help of the unions in the spirit- 
ual life of the members and of the church. 
The National Union has been of great value 
to these branches. 

District No. 4 included Central and West- 
ern Massachusetts. In this section the oldest 
society is at Littleton, Mass., started in the 
spring of 1887, most of the unions being or- 
ganized in 1896 and 1897. Average member- 
ship, when formed, 25, all reports showing 
increase. All are feeling encouraged. Com- 
plaint is made that members do not speak, 
and do original work. Ministers reported in 
sympathy. Unions are helpful spiritually to 


members, and in may ways to church. Na- 
tional Union is urged to send visitors. 
District No. 5, the Great West. These 


unions of recent date, but are alive and a 
growing force in the churches of which they 
are a part. The pastors are earnest, the 
membership increasing. More might be 
done if Unitarians were not so terribly afraid 
of ‘‘proselyting.’’ Washington has a feder- 
ation of all liberal young people’s societies 
in the city, with stated conferences. One 
source of discouragement is the coldness of 
intellectual development. The Alliance does 
not give much attention to the societies, and 
in some cases there is no Alliance. There is 
a demand for leaflets, biographies of promi- 
nent leaders, outlines for special services and 
topic helps. 

District No. 6 is the Boston district. 
Good attendance, members interested and 
energetic. The Winkley Guild greatly in- 
creased its membership by a thorough canvass 
of the Sunday-school, and explanation of 
the work of the union. Several unions‘suf- 
fered by members joining the Mills Chorus. 
In spite of this and no minister, the East 
Boston society has had more visitors than 
usual, and has more money in the treasury. 
The Dorchester society aided with money 
and service the Gordon House, supplied the 
npusic for a ‘‘Little Housekeepers’ Class. ’’ 
Sunday evening song-services have been held 
at homes of individuals in different neigh- 
borhoods. Roslindale increased its member- 
ship twenty in the last year, has excellent 
papers, general interest, and good attendance. 
Newton gave thirteen of its members to the 
church at Easter. Two societies have in- 
creased from fifty-six to eighty, and one has 
raised since last October over $300. 


Church News. 


Announcements. 


The New England Associate Alliance will 
meet at Fitchburg, Mass., October T3,- at 
Providence, R.I., in January, and at Somer- 
ville, Mass., in early April. K. G. Wells, 
for the directors. 


‘The Worcester Association of Ministers 
will meet June 21 with Rev. J. P. Sheafe at 
Harvard, Mass. The essay will be read by 
Rev. N. Seaver, Jr., of Leicester, and the 
sermon by Rev. S. W. Sutton of Athol. 


Boston.— Arlington Street Church: The 
late Mrs. C. M. Oxnard, who was a devoted 
Unitarian, bequeathed $2,000 to the church, 
and $2,000 to the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals. 
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Boston Common (Benevolent Fraternity of 
Churches) : The speakers for Sunday, June 
19, are to be Rev. Charles W. Porter and 
Rev. Thomas Van Ness. Hour of service, 
5 P.M., ninth tree north of tile-walk, on 
Charles Street Mall. All are welcome. 


Brooklyn, N.¥.— Second Society: Mr. 
Chadwick concluded the thirty-fourth year of 
his pastorate last Sunday morning. He goes 
to Chesterfield, Mass., for his vacation. 


Chelsea, Mass.—The Young People’s Re- 
ligious Union held its last meeting for the 
season Sunday evening, June 5. The service 
was patriotic in character. A fine analysis 
of patriotism was given by Rev. Mr. Place, 
and a spirited address by the retiring presi- 
dent, Mr. Fred Whiton. The church was 
decorated with the national colors, and all 
joined in singing ‘‘The Star-spangled Ban- 
ner’’ and ‘‘The Battle Hymn of the Repub- 
lic.’? The parish gave a reception on Monday 
evening, June 6, to Mrs. Rosina Bertrand, 
one of its members, in honor of her ninetieth 
birthday. Mrs. Bertrand received with old- 
time dignity and courtesy. 


Janesville, Wis.—All Souls’ Church pul- 
pit has been silent from July last up to a 
few weeks ago, and the promise for the 
future seemed not particularly bright. At 
this juncture Rev. W. D. Simonds, pastor of 
the Madison Unitarian church, having closed 
his series of Sunday evening Opera House 
services at that city, kindly tendered his ser- 
vices for a series of Sunday evening dis- 
courses, hoping to start a movement that 
would result in the resumption of the regular 
services under a settled pastor. Under this 
arrangement Mr. Simonds has spoken for the 
last five or six Sunday evenings, reaching 
Janesville at 7.20 P.M. and returning at 9.30 
P.M., thus speaking twice each Sunday, and 
travelling eighty miles to do it. Mr. Si- 
monds has spoken on the following subjects: 
““Our Liberal Gospel: Is it Negation?’’ 
“*Daniel O’Connell, the Uncrowned King,’’ 
‘*The Inspirations of Liberal Christianity, ’’ 
‘“Gladstone and John Ruskin,’’ ‘‘A Re- 
united Country.’’ The interest increased, 
and the audience grew with each address and 
closed with a full house, the service being 
a memorial occasion. The house was beau- 
tifully decorated, and the address was brave 
and strong. This series of services has done 
much to awaken an interest in church affairs, 
and the people are thankful to Mr. Simonds 
for his generous help. 


Kalamazoo, Mich.—The illustrated an- 
nual sent out by the People’s Church gives 
a good idea of both exterior and interior of 
the church building as well as of the work 
accomplished during the past year, by its 
various departments. Mrs. Caroline Bartlett 
Crane has entered on the tenth year of her 
ministry there, and is now the senior Protes- 
tant minister of the city. The pamphlet con- 
tains a sermon preached by her a few weeks 
ago. 


Los Angeles, Cal.—At a largely attended 
parish meeting of the Church of the Unity 
the resignation of the board of trustees was 
accepted; and a new board, consisting of 
representative business and professional men 
and loyal friends of the Unitarian cause, was 
unanimously elected. The chairman is Judge 
John D. Works, late of the California Su- 
preme Bench. Frank A. Gibson, cashier of 
the First National Bank, is treasurer: and 
Rk. Heimann, an active worker in church and 
Sunday-school, is secretary. It is a board to 
be proud of. Several recent special services 
of the church have created much interest.- and 
brought a large attendance. On the 23d of 
May the four hundredth anniversary of the 
martyrdom of Savonarola was observed with 
a discourse on that great pre-reformer by the 
pastor, Rev. C. W. Wendte, and appropriate 
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musical and liturgical features. On the 30th 
inst. a service was held in preparation for 
Decoration Day. The National Veteran Re- 
serve, consisting of Union and Confederate 
soldiers, attended in a body. The order of 
exercises contained original patriotic hymns 
and an address on ‘‘Our Duty to the Past and 
in the Present Crisis.’? Mr. Wendte pleaded 
for lofty conceptions of the motive and pur- 
pose of the present war, waged not for re- 
venge or national aggrandizement, but for 
freedom, justice, and humanity. It was a 
memorable occasion. In the evening was 
held a memorial service to W. E. Gladstone. 
The English and American flags were inter- 
twined on the platform, draping a fine por- 
trait of the departed statesman. ‘The printed 
programme contained his picture, notable 
utterances from his writings, Wordsworth’s 
poem, ‘‘The Happy Warrior,’’ and various 
poetic tributes. Rev. David Heap presided, 
referring to his own youth, when he was a 
pupil in the Unitarian Sunday-school class 
of the Right Honorable Joseph Chamberlain 
in Birmingham. Rev. C. W. Wendte gave 
an account of Mr. Gladstone’s career, and 
eulogized his character.and services, and was 
followed, in eloquent tributes, by Prof. 
G. W. James of England and W. A. Harris, 
a prominent attorney and member of the 
Church of the Unity. The collection went 
to the Victoria Home for poor children. 
The Women’s Alliance is busily engaged in 
making bandages, etc., for the soldiers, soon 
to set sail for the Philippines, and in the 
conduct of a series of illustrated lectures on 
**Foreign Travel’’ by the pastor. Vacation 
time does not come till August and Septem- 
ber, the hottest months. 

The Women’s Alliance is in correspond- 
ence with a little circle of liberal Christians 
at Dyea, Alaska, composed of parishioners 
of the late Rev. Oscar McCulloch in Indian- 
apolis, Unitarians and others. They send 
for copies of the Caro/ for their Sunday- 
school, and for literature for their Sunday 
services and for distribution. A package of 
discourses by Mr. Wendte and Rev. Messrs. 
M. J. Savage, Chadwick, Crothers, and 
others, has been sent them. Mr. George H. 
Lock, an enthusiastic English-American Uni- 
tarian, is also in Alaska. 


Moline, Ill.— This society has set a good 
example by raising its contribution to the 
Western Conference at the beginning of the 
year insteadof at the end. This was the 
result of a word in season spoken by the 
minister, Miss Hultin, who called the atten- 
tion of her people to its work and needs on 
her return from the annual meetings. 


Neillsville, Wis.—This beautiful little 
city looked its loveliest during the meetings 
held here June 1, 2, and 3. Some of the 
programme failed, owing to the non-appear- 
ance of Rev. Dr. Shutter of Minneapolis and 
Rev. Mr. Simonds of Madison. But Mr. 
Niles of Menomonie was present, and gave 
an interesting and suggestive paper on ‘‘ The 
Relation of American College Life to the 
Church.’’ Rev. W. G. Eliot, Jr., of Mil- 
waukee was also present, and gave two un- 
usually able sermons,—one on ‘‘Liberty and 
Life,’’ and the other on ‘‘The Thought of 
God.’’ Both of them were delivered without 
notes, and held the close attention of the 
audience to the end. The Western secretary, 
Mr. Gould, preached twice. Mr. Owen 
looked after the details of the meetings. 
The local attendance spoke well for Mr. 
Owen’s work, as the little church was well 
filled at all of the evening meetings. One 
feature worthy of note waS the presence of 
the orthodox. clergy of the city. Two of 
them not only attended, but kindly took part 
in the services the last evening. The society 
epened its hospitable homes to visitors, and 
also gave a generous reception and supper in 
the church dining-rooms the last afternoon. 


‘held in an adjoining town. 
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New Salem, Mass.—The Unitarians will 
hold their usual series of four sermons in 
the Congregational church, beginning on the 
Ioth, at 2 P.M. Rev. Perry Marshall 


preached the high school baccalaureate ser- 
mon. 


Pembroke, Mass.— The guild of the 
Unitarian church here held a rally a few Sun- 
days since. Neighboring towns were repre- 
sented, a large number coming from Kings- 
ton. The national secretary of the Young 
People’s Religious Union gave a brief ad- 
dress, which was followed by remarks of the 
pastor, Rev. Charles Casson, Rev. Mr. De 
Normandie, Miss Ellen Cox, president of the 
local society, and several visitors.. Many 
questions were asked the secretary regarding 
the national work. The Union Hymnal 
and Liturgy was used, and a chorus given 
nduntie young misses and a solo by a young 
ady. 


Rowe, Mass.—Rev. E. P. Pressey has 
begun a series of sermons upon ‘‘The Vis- 
ions of Modern Prophets.’’ ‘The series will 
include the following subjects: ‘‘Thomas 
More, and his Vision of Utopia,’’ ‘‘Carlyle, 
and his Vision of Heroes,’’ Edward Bel- 
lamy, and his Vision,’’ ‘‘ Henry George, and 


his Vision,’’ ‘‘Olive Schreiner, and her 
Vision. ’’ 
Saco, Me.— The memorial window in 


honor of Rev. Dr. Nichols has been put in 
its place of honor just back of the pulpit, 
and was the delight of a large congregation 
that gathered to witness its informal presen- 
tation to the parish. The window, in its 
design and coloring, is beautiful, and 
elicited much admiration. The services were 
the usual Sunday order of worship, the pas- 
tor officiating, in company with Rev. Dr. 
Nichols, the pastor emeritus, in whose honor 
the window is given. Rev. Mr. Marsh, the 
pastor, rehearsed the history of the window, 
and informally, in behalf of the committee, 
presented the completed window to the par- 
ish, and spoke briefly as to the significance 
of the gift, and then introduced Rev. Dr. 
Nichols, who expressed his thankful appre- 
ciation of the honor shown him, and spoke 
earnestly a few words of tender, spiritual ex- 
hortation to his old parish. Altogether, it 
was a very interesting and impressive occa- 
sion,—a fitting introduction to the Maine 
Conference of Unitarian Churches. 


Westwood, Mass.—Rev. T. E. Allen 
has resigned the pastorate of the First Par- 
ish, and desires the resignation to take effect 
October 1. . 


Windsor, Vt.— Signs of progress and 
gain in strength manifest themselves in this 
outpost of liberal religion through the work 
of All Souls’ Church and its pastor. More 
union services have been held, which were 
attended by full congregations. A union 
hospital service for the benefit of the hospi- 
tal at Dartmouth College was held in the 
town hall Sunday, May 15, in which the 
pastors and choirs of the Unitarian, Congre- 
gational, Episcopal, Baptists, Methodist, 
and Catholic churches took part. A little 
later a union temperance service was held in 
the Baptist church, in which the Methodist, 
Congregational, and Unitarian societies and 
pastors participated. At the recognition 
service of the Baptist pastor recently called, 
Mr. Ordway gave the address of welcome to 
the civic life of the town, the Congrega- 
tional and Methodist ministers giving that of 
the social and religious respectively. On 
June 9 Mr. Ordway also delivered the open- 
ing sermon at the annual meeting of the 
Green Mountain Association of Universalists 
He has now 
been engaged to supply the pulpit of the 
Universalist church in Hartland, Vt., on 
Sunday afternoons until November. The 
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Ladies’ Branch Alliance has completed a 
profitable and enjoyable year’s work. Dur- 
ing the year the pastor of the church has 
conducted a current topics discussion, and 
held a study class in psychology at the reg- 
ular bi-weekly meetings of the Alliance; and 
much interest was manifested. Mr. Ord- 
way’s sermon before the Odd Fellows on 
their anniversary Sunday was printed in the 
Vermont Journal by vote of the order. The 
pastor and six of the members of the society 
attended the Connecticut Valley Conference 
the week of June 7 and 8, and returned 


cheered and enheartened for the work of the 
little church here. 


Winona, Minn.—Rev. F. K. Gifford, the 
minister here, was ill for several weeks, but 
has now recovered his health. The work, 
however, has gone_on uninterruptedly, and 


Business Notices. 


Antique Relices.—For over 100 years ‘‘Chippendale’’ 
has been a name to conjure by. Every artist in antiquities 
has learned to prize the examples of his wonderful design, 
which are becoming now all too rare. Weare glad, there- 
fore, to call the attention of our readers to a sofa repro- 
duced on Chippendale’s famous lines, now on sale at the 
Paine furniture warerooms at the remarkably low price of 
only $42. An engraving of this sofa appears in another 
column. It is less than one-half the price usually asked 
for a Chippendale reproduction. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


Gives the most perfect satisfaction. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Hddresses. 


THE address of Rev. S. B. Flagg is Grafton, 
Mass. 


Marriages. 


In Athol, 1st inst., by Rev. Carl G. Horst, Harold C, 
Bentley, of Boston, and Della M. Swift, of Athol. 

In Athol, 8th inst., by Rev. Carl G. Horst, Harry 
Stanley Kendrick, of Fitchburg, Mass., and Anne John- 
son Oliver, only daughter of Dr. James Oliver, of Athol. 

In Lawrence, 8th inst., by Rev. Geo. H. Young, Herbert 
Goff, of Andover, and Amy Lee Scholes, of Lawrence. 

In Leominster, oth inst., by Rev. George M. Bodge, 
Albert Franklin Francis, of Fitchburg, and Edith M. 
Perry, of Leominster. 


FLOWERS. 


NEW AND BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS. 


J. NEWMAN & SONS, 


51 TREMONT STREET. 
ESTABLISHED 1870. 


Established 
18590. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
AND EMBALMERS. 


2326 & 2328 Washington St. OPEN DAY and NIGHT. 
Telephone, Roxbury 73. 


Special rooms and all facilities connected with the 
establishment. 


LEWIS JONES & SON, 
UNDERTAKERS, 


No. 50 LACRANCE STREET. 


Competent persons in attendance at all hours of the 
day and night. Telephone 665. 


A chapel in the building for Funeral Services. 
No charge will be made our patrons for its use. 
may be 


HOME AND A MOTHER'S CARE sccica 


for 3 or 4 children in a, cultivated home, very healthfully 
situated on high land, with spacious grounds, in a Boston 
suburb, where they will receive the devoted and constant 
attention of a refined lady, who has had great experience 
and success in this work. Highest testimonials on appli- 
cation to H. S. E., Box 178, Boston, Mass. 
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closed with a lawn party and excursion given 
by the young people, who are also proposing 
a camping expedition. The Ladies’ Society 
is to give a farewell entertainment at the 
Opera House. 


Woburn, Mass.—Rev. Henry C. Parker 
has completed his tenth year of service as 
minister of the Unitarian church; and the 
anniversary was pleasantly celebrated June 2, 
by a reception tendered to Mr. and Mrs. Parker 
by the parish. There was a large number of 
guests, representing all denominations of the 
town. A case of silver was presented to the 
pastor and his wife. 


The Norfolk Conference meets Thurs- 
day, June 23, with Eliot Church, South 
Natick. The morning session begins at ten 
o’clock. Rev. Messrs. C. H. Porter and 
Roderick Stebbins and Mr. Archibald Howe 
will give addresses along the line of practical 
church work. In the afternoon Rev. Messrs. 
B. F. Goodridge and James Eells will speak, 
the former on ‘‘Joining the Church,’’ the 
latter on ‘‘A Gospel for the Age.’’ Take 
trains from Boston & Albany Station at 9.15, 
9.30, and 10. 32. 


The Meadville School.— Anniversary 
exercises of the Meadville Theological 
School were held Thursday, June 9, with the 
following programme: organ voluntary; 
hymn; prayer; essay, ‘‘Rammohun Roy and 
the Brahmo-Somaj,’’ Clinton Merritt Gray, 
Belfast, Me. ; essay, ‘‘Mr. Gladstone’s Ser- 
vice to his Age,’’ Edwin McMasters Stanton 
Hodgin, Mitchell, So. Dak.; essay, ‘‘The 
Elmira Method of Reforming Criminals,’’ 
John Frederick Meyer, Baltimore, Md. ; 
essay, ‘‘A Standard American New ‘Testa- 
ment,’’ Frederick Preston, Boston, Mass. ; 
address to the graduating class; hymn; the 
conferring of diplomas; benediction. 


Connecticut Valley Conference.—The 
Unitarian Connecticut Valley Conference was 
attended by upward of two hundred delegates. 
Lunch was prepared in Festival Hall by the 
women of the local society. The morning 
session of the conference was opened at 
10.15, with George A. Denison of Spring- 
field presiding. Rev. Alfred Free of Flor- 
ence, the secretary, read the minutes of the 
October meeting held at Springfield; and the 
Credential Committee was instructed to re- 
port at the afternoon session. The secretary 
advocated the formation of a laymen’s league 
among the members of the churches of the 
valley. Rev. Mr. Campbell of Holyoke 
spoke in behalf of a paper published in his 
parish, and hoped its circulation might be 
increased. Rey. Dr. William M. Brundage 
of Albany, N.Y., read a paper on Bellamy’s 
‘*Kquality,’’ which was followed by a dis- 
cussion, in which the president and Mr. 
Chappell, Rey. Dr. Cressey of Northampton, 
Dr. Osgood of Cohasset, and others took 
part. In place of Dorman B. Eaton, who 
was detained in New York, George W. 
Bacon of Springfield spoke on ‘‘The Rela- 
tion of the Individual to the Liberal Church. ’’ 
He was followed by Mrs. Kate Gannett 
Wells of Boston on ‘‘The Women’s Alli- 
ance,’’ after which subjects of the day were 
discussed by a number of delegates, the con- 
ference elosing at four o’clock. It was voted 
to include the parishes of Charlestown, Wal- 
pole, and Keene in future conferences. 


The Maine Conference.— The thirty- 
fourth annual session met with the Second 
Parish, Saco, June 7, 8, and gy Eon. 
Joseph W. Symonds, LL.D., of Portland 
presided. ‘There were nearly a hundred dele- 
gates from Presque Isle and Eastport to 
Kennebunk. All the ministers of the State, 
with one exception, were in attendance. 
Epecially grateful were all for the presence 
of Rev. John T. G. Nichols, D.D., of Cam- 
bridge, who was ordained over the Saco 
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church fifty-five years ago, and is now pastor 
emeritus. The%’exercises; opened Tuesday 
evening, with a sermon by Rev. S. A. Eliot. 
The devotional meeting on Wednesday morn- 
ing was conducted by Rev. H. H. Woude 
of Castine. After the business session there 
were three papers, —‘‘Our Sunday-schools, ’’ 
by Rev. Walter Reid Hunt of Ellsworth; 
‘Our Alliances,’’ by Mrs. Sarah F. Ham- 
ilton of Saco, president of the Maine 
State Alliance; ‘‘Our Denomination,’’ by 
Rev. S. A. Eliot. First in the afternoon 
came a business meeting of the Women’s Al- 
liance, followed by the roll-call of churches, 
which brought out a good deal of valuable 
information regarding the churches, and an 
address. by Rev. T. E. St. John of Eastport, 
‘‘Positive Principles in the Unitarian 
Faith.’’ In the evening were three ad- 
dresses: ‘‘What is a Successful Church?’’ by 
Rev. W. H. Ramsay of Farmington; ‘‘Re- 
sponsibility,’’ by Mrs. E. P. H. Estes of 
Bangor; ‘‘Women in the Church,’’ by Mrs. 
Judith Andrews of Boston. The communion 
service of Thursday morning was conducted 
by Rev. J. T. G. Nichols, assisted by Rev. 
J. L. Marsh, the minister of the Saco 
church. Two addresses were given: ‘‘The 
Church as a School of Devotion,’’ by Mrs. 
Marcia B. Jordan of Portland; ‘‘ Reciprocity 
between Church and Community,’’ by Rev. 
J. O. D. Powers of Kennebunk. It was 
voted to continue the conference paper, the 
Church Exchange, another year. This paper 
begins thus its sixth year. Officers were 
elected as follows: president, Hon. Joseph 
W. Symonds, LL.D., of Portland; vice- 
presidents, Hon. Selden Connor of Augusta, 
Mrs. Sarah F. Hamilton of Saco; secretary 
and treasurer, Rev. John C. Perkins of Port- 
land; executive committee, Rev. S. C. 
Beach of Bangor, Hon. S. C. Belcher of 
Farmington, Mrs. Edward C. Jordan of Port- 
land, Miss Helen W. Fuller of Augusta, 
Hon. John D. Hopkins of Ellsworth. 


Giving Flowers. 


In Connecticut a few years ago lived a 
lady who had a beautiful flower-garden, in 
which she took great pride. The whole neigh- 
borhood was proud of it, too; and people 
drove miles to see it. She fastened two large 
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baskets on the outside of her fence, next to the 
road; and every morning these were filled with 
cut flowers, —the large, showy kinds in one bas- 
ket and the delicate, fragile kinds in the other- 
All the school-children going by helped them- 
selves, and studied the better for it; and busi- 
ness men took a breath of fragrance into their 
dusty offices which helped the day along. 
Even the tramps were welcome to all the 
beauty they could get into their forlorn lives. 

“You cut such quantities,” some one said to 
her: “aren’t you afraid you will rob yourself ?” 

“The more I cut, the more I have,” she 
answered. ‘Don’t you know that, if plants are 
allowed to go to seed, they stop blooming? I 
love to give pleasure; and it is profit as well, 
for my liberal cutting is the secret of my beauti- 
ful garden. I am like the man in ‘Pilgrim’s 
Progress,’—the more I give away, the more I 
have.” —Selected. 


Dere and Chere. 


A young quarryman from Festiniog, who has 
just won the prize offered for the best design 
of a Bardic Chair, has so far swept the Eis- 
teddfodic list of prizes in design, both national 
and local, and has thus been able, by saving the 
amounts gained, to pay his expenses to Italy 
and his keep for some length of time. He is 
now studying in one of the Italian schools 
of art. 


Everybody knows what foolscap paper is, 
but not everybody knows that this queer 
name commemorates a law made _ under 
Cromwell. Charles I. enriched his revenues 
by selling the right to make writing-paper, 
and all this paper bore the royal arms in 
water-mark. When Cromwell and his Par- 
liament came into power, they were so an- 
tagonistic to the late king that they ordered 
the water-mark changed from the royal arms 
to a fool’s cap and bells. 
this Parliament were kept on paper the size 
we now call ‘‘foolscap.’’ When it was pro- 
rogued, this water-mark was removed from 
all paper; but the kind that the Rump Par- 
liament used has continued to commemorate 
the nickname intended to insult the memory 
of the king. 


Do You Know 


What Some Prominent 


American Women say of the 


Miss Frances E. Willard said, “I shall al- 
ways say and do all I can for the beautiful 
home at the Sanatorium.” 


Miss Clara Barton, of the Red Cross, says: 
“Use my name for anything which can serve 
the interests of the Sanatorium. Do I not owe 
it all lam?” 


Mrs. Margaret Bottome, president of the 
King’s Daughters, says: “The Jackson Sana- 
torlum suggests to me the thought of rest, 
peace, and recreation. I have never been there 
as an invalid, only for repairs when I have 
talked my throat tired. I have profited by the 


GREAT 
JACKSON 
SANATORIUM 


At Dansville, N.Y. 


delicious baths and airs of health that the dear 
Home affords. They find the bright side of 
you there; and, if you haven’t any bright side, 
they will create it, if any one can. I am for the 
Sanatorium whenever I am so fortunate as to 
be able to come.” 


“Josiah Allen’s Wife,’ Marietta Holley 
writes: “If I were to be very sick, that would 
be of all places the one where I would go. To 
dwell in one of their little cottages, and have 
the quiet of home, with all the benign system 
of care and pleasant society, seems to me to be 
the very paradise of sick people.” 


A beautiful illustrated pamphlet of the JACKSON SANATORIUM sent 
Dr. KATE J. JACKSON, Dansville, N.Y. 


Address 


on application. 


The records of_ 
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Each in his Place. 


Content to come, content to go, 
Content to wrestle or to race, 

Content to know or not to know,— 
Each in his place. 


Lord, grant us grace to love thee so 
That, glad of heart and glad of face, 

At last we may sit high or low,— 
Each in his place. 


Where pleasures flow as rivers flow, 
And loss has left no barren trace, 
And all that are are perfect so, 
Each in his place. 
—Christina Rossetti. 


Southern Educational Interests, 


Revers) Mayo, D.D.,, Li. D., has re- 
turned to Washington, D.C., from his eigh- 
teenth annual-ministry of educational work 
in the South, which has been a very success- 
ful season, with the school authorities and 
leading teachers of the places visited. 

Dr. Mayo speaks of the present condition 
of the country as being highly favorable to 
educational work. 

He has travelled three thousand miles the 
past season, visited the most important nor- 
mal schools in six of the Southern States, 
has given seventy-five lectures to teachers 
and students, and carefully examined the 
principal normal schools of the States visited. 

Dr. Mayo intends passing the next four or 
five months in Washington and Boston, pre- 
paring the portion of his history relating to 
the establishment of the common schools in 
the South since the close of the Civil War. 

Dr. Mayo expects to be in Boston after 
July 15, preaching and lecturing, as is his 
custom in the summer and autumn seasons. 


Development in Japan._ 


The marvellous development and advance- 
ment of Japan within the last quarter-century 
have been marked by most radical changes in 
the treatment and social status of woman. 
The opponents of woman suffrage in this 
country will find Japan a fruitful field for 
their missionary labor, for in no part of the 
world is woman to-day making more rapid 
advancement toward equality of the sexes. 
The magician’s wand, which is rapidly trans- 
ferring a half-savage, semi-barbaric race into 
one of the most enlightened nations of the 
earth, is also elevating the status of Japanese 
womanhood. No better evidence of that fact 
is needed than is shown by the announcement 
that a university for the higher education of 
women is shortly to be opened in Tokio. 
This institution, which will cost $200,000, 
has the enthusiastic indorsement of the nobil- 
ity and the heads of government, from the 
emperor and empress down to the petty offi- 
cials of state. That Japanese sunrise seems 
destined to usher in a perfect day.—Chicago 
Times-Herald. : 


School-boy Etiquette. 


In an amiable moment Mr. Rudyard Kip- 
ling replied to the editor of a boy’s paper, 
who asked him for a contribution; and now 
every boy’s paper in England and out is 
petitioning him. The first editor offered 
this writer, who gets his thirteen cents a 
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word, threepence a page, and was taken up 
on it. Mr. Kipling-said that he approved of 
the paper’s hints on school-boy etiquette, 
and suggested a few more. Among them 
were these :— 

““A confirmed guesser is worth his weight 
in gold on a Monday morning. 

‘*Never shirk a master out of bounds. 
Pass him with an abstracted eye, and at the 
same time pull out a letter and study it ear- 
nestly. He may think it is a commission 
for some one else. 

‘When pursued by the native farmer, al- 
ways take to the nearest ploughland. Men 
stick in furrows that boys can run over. 

“If it is necessary to take other people’s 
apples, do it on a Sunday. You.can then 
put them inside your topper, which is better 
than trying to button them into a tight 
Ba oOMeY 

**Vou will find this advice worth enormous 
sums of money; but I shall be obliged with 
a cheque or postal order for 6¢., at your 
earliest convenience, if the contribution 
should be found to fill more than one page. ’’— 
Selected. ; 


Cemperance. 


Friends of temperance in Scotland are jubi- 
lant over the fact that the Duke of Fife is 
refusing to grant sites for distilleries on his 
estates. 


It is said that England, with only one- 
eighth of the population of her Indian em- 
pire, sees as many deaths from drunkenness 
annually as occur in India from war, famine, 
and pestilence combined in any normal year. 


John Morley, addressing a great liberal mass 
meeting recently, defining the liberal pro- 


gramme as he understands it, said that he was. 


still loyal to the plank in their platform which 
provided for local popular control of the liquor 
traffic. 


The temperance women of Norway are 
doing some telling work in a quiet way. 
They have secured the enactment of a law 
which prohibits a liquor-seller from employ- 
ing any woman but his wife in connection 
with his business. 


Secretary of the Treasury Gage, reporting 
to the Senate, says that, notwithstanding the 
efforts of the United States officials in 
Alaska, the present liquor law of that Terri- 
tory is openly violated. The universal pub- 
lic sentiment is bitterly opposed to the en- 
forcement of the prohibitory law. 


Normandy, once so free from intemperance 
and so prosperous, has begun to show the ef- 
fects of the cider brandy industry established 
there twenty or more years ago. During the 
past fifteen years the mortality has increased 
eight per cent., infant mortality fifteen per 
cent., and illegitimacy twenty-five per cent. 


Temperance reformers will observe with in- 
terest some of the provisions of the new Ger- 
man Civil Code, which is to go into force in 
the last year of this century. These exclude 
from the ordinary rights and privileges of citi- 
zenship all persons who, through inebriety, are 
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unable to provide for themselves and_ their 
families, or who bring themselves or their fami- 


lies into danger of want, or who imperil the 
safety of others. 


“There has never been,” says E. W. Bok, 
“a time in America when every indication 
pointed so strongly to a decrease of intemper- 
ance as the present. There has never been 
so little drinking as at present, and never such 
a strong tendency toward moderation in quar- 
ters where alcoholic indulgence is general. 
This is a fact impossible to controvert, because 
the most careful figures bear out this very 
hopeful statement.” 


“Messiah Pulpit” 


1897-98. 
SUCCEEDING «UNITY PULPIT.” 


The publication of Mr, Savage’s Sermons has been 
resumed, and will be continued in “ Messiah Pulpit’? 
through the season. 


Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 
ing the week following its delivery. 


Subscription price, $1.50 for the series; single sermons, 
5 cents. 


NOW READY: 


What shall we do with the Coming Year? 
The Cost of our Freedom and our Duty 
to maintain it. 
The Atrophy of Faculties and Powers 
through Disuse. 
Noblesse Oblige; or, The Responsibility 
of Intelligence, Power, and Wealth. 
The Ideal New York. 
The Lesson of an Autumn Leaf. 
Death and After. 
The Unitarian Story of Jesus. 
13. Some Ways of Looking Back: A Sermon 
of the Old Year. 
14. The Primal Love of God. (By Rev. Robert 
Collyer.) 
19. Asa pire Child. (By Rev. Robert Coll- 
yer. 
23. Stand ba thy Feet. (By Rev. Robert Coll- 
yer. 
26. The Fore-elders of Hope. (By Rev. Robert 


yer. 

2%. Civilization and War. 

If we are Immortal. 

Real and Spurious Patriotism. 


Series on “ Our Unitarian Gospel.” 


8. I. Unitarianism. 
9. IL. “ What do you give in Place of what 
you take away?” 
10. III. Are there Any Creeds which it is 
Wicked for us to question? 
11. IV. Why have Unitarians No Creed? 
15. V. The Real Significance of the Present 
Religious Discussion. 
16. VI. Doubt and Faith—both Holy. 


17%. VII. Is Life a Probation ended by Death? 
VIII. Sin and Atonement. 

IX. Prayer and Communion with God. 

X. The Worship of God. 

XI. Morality Natural, not Statutory. 
XII. Reward and Punishment. 
25. XIII. Things which Doubt cannot destroy 
30. XIV. Prolene loses Nothing of Value 

an. 


31. XV. Why are not all Educated People 
Unitarians ? F 
32. XVI. Where is the Evangelical Church? 


In what Spirit shall we carry on the War? 
34. Is God Afar off or Near? 

35. Water turned into Wine. s 

36. Reconciled to a Common Life. 

37. Shine and Shadow. 


33. 


Send for a specimen copy. 


Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 
series should be sent to 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 141 Franklin St., Boston. 


104 East 20th Street, New York. 


* DIRT DEFIES THE 


KING.” ‘ THEN 


SAPOLIO 


IS GREATER THAN ROYALTY ITSELF. 


gk 
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Pleasantries. 


Keedick: ‘‘ Young Browne added the ‘e’ 
to his name after he inherited his uncle’s 
big fortune.’’ Fosdick: ‘‘That’s quite right. 
Rich people are entitled to more ease than 
poor people.’’ 


““Hlow many holes did you make to-day?’’ 
asked Mr. Smith of his wife, who has just 
started in to become a golfer. ‘‘Oh, not 
nearly as many as I did yesterday,’’ said 
Mrs. Smith; ‘‘and the caddie put back the 
lumps of sod every time.’’—Harger’s Bazar. 


“*Now, Thomas,’’ said a certain bishop, 
after taking his servant to task one morning, 
“*who is it that sees all we do and hears all 
we say and knows all we think, and who 
regards even me in my bishops’ robes as but 
a vile worm of the dust???’ And Thomas 
replied, ‘‘The missus, sir!’’ 


‘*A gentleman who had grown wealthy was 
in the habit of taking his children out of 
the city for a drive, and showing them a 
one-story house, pointing it out to them, with 
pride, as the place where they were born,’’ 
says an exchange. A cyclone demolished the 
house; and upon the next visit one of the 
children exclaimed, ‘‘Oh, dear! dear! We 
were not born anywhere now!’’ ; 


A divinity student had taken the place, 
temporarily, of Boston’s famous ‘‘sailor 
preacher,’’ Father Taylor. After the ser- 
mon, as they descended the pulpit stairs, the 
student asked, ‘‘Father Taylor, what did you 
think of my sermon this moming?’’ Ap- 
proaching him in a fatherly way, and plac- 
ing his hand on the student’s shoulder, he 
replied, ‘‘My dear brother, if your text had 
had the small-pox, your sermon could not 
have caught it.’’ 


Now and then a man gets off a good thing, 
and does not know it. An instance is noted 
by Sir M. Grant Duff in his ‘‘Diary’’: ‘‘We 
began to talk about the fog. ‘It was so 
bad,’ I said, ‘a week or two ago that I hear 
Farrar preached against it at St. Margaret’s.’ 
‘It was at that church,’ my friend answered, 
‘that a clergyman, “denouncing Mr. Tooth, 
the ritualist, said, ‘‘I will not name him, 
but his name is in everybody’s mouth.’’ 
Then, seeing the smiles on the faces of his 
congregation, he turned scarlet.’ ”’ 


They are telling an amusing story of a 
lady who visited Marshall Johnson’s studio 
to see a picture of the frigate Constitu- 
tion which she understood he had painted. 
When the painting was shown her, the visi- 
tor looked quite disappointed. Said she: 
“‘Oh, dear! It’s a real nice picture, but not 
a bit like the Constitution. The Consti- 
tution didn’t have any masts and sails and 


all those ropes and things. All it had on 
top was a big wooden roof. I know, be- 
cause I saw it myself.’’—Boston Transcript. 


The poet’s eldest son, now Lord Tennyson, 
had been born at Richmond; and the poet’s 
friend, Henry Hallam, the historian, came 
down from London to stand as his godfather. 
Before the service Mr. Hallam asked, ‘‘What 
is to be the child’s name?’’ “* Hallam, ’’ 
answered the poet. ‘‘Oh, I don’t like sur- 
names for Christian names,’’ said Hallam. 
“‘Why not call him Alfred??? ‘*What if T 
were to call him Alfred,’’ answered the poet, 
“fand he were to turn out a fool?’’ He had 
not asked the historian what his feelings 
were likely to be in such a contingency, nor 
did he take any account of them at the time 
of the incident.—Kegan Paul. 
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Bread and cake raised with Royal 
are wholesome when hot. 


ROYAL 


BAKING 
POWDER 


Absolutely Pure 


\ 


< 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK, 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS, 


ASSETS, Dec. 31, 1897... +++-00- seeee $26,939,135.99 
GEABILIT EES... eeesucenee seats tees. 24,811,707.55 
$2,127,428.44 


All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 

ANNUAL Casu distributions are paid upon all policies. 

Every policy has indorsed thereon ‘the cash surrender 
and paid-up insurance values to which the insured is 
entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. . 

Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on applica- 
tion to the Company’s Office. 


BENJ. F, STEVENS, President. _ 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-Pres. 
F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec. 


Travel by the Dominion Line, 


Fast passenger service. S. S. New 
England, S. S. Canada, twin-screw, 
11,000 tons, sail from Boston to 
Queenstown and Liverpool, April 30, 
June 2 and 30, July 14 and 2%, etc. 

Also St. Lawrence Service between 
; Quebec, and Liverpool 
For descriptive mat- 
ailings, send to the 


INTERIOR DECORATORS. 


Draperies, Wall Papers, Wall Hangings. 
Decorative Painting, Plain Painting, 
Papier Maché. 


8 BOSWORTH STREET, - ei 
Telephone 962 Boston. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889. 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS, 


BOSTON 


Educational. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL F°R,, , 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 


Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E, E. Hale, D.D. 
Miss IDA F. FOSTER, ie 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, } Principals, 
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MISS KIMBALL’S SCHCOL 
Worcester, Mass. 

An English, French, and German Home and Day 
School for Girls. College Preparatory, Intermediate, 
Academic, Literary, Music, and Special courses. Excel- 
lent gymnasium. Send for Illustrated Manual. 


THE PHILLIPS EXETER ACADEMY. 
The 116th year begins Sept. 14, 1898. Eighty Scholar- 
ships awarded to students of high Bye Six fap ers 
tant are added since 1872. For Catalogue and illus- 
dS nt, address 
ie HARLAN P. AMEN, Principal, Exeter, N.H. 


rPHE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY 

(43d year) begins Sept 14, 1898. A First Grade Pre- 
paratory School, Modern Sanitation. New Athletic Field. 
Live Teaching. Small Classes. Generous Table. Visitor, 
The Rt. Rev. William Lawrence, D.D. JosEPH ALDEN 
Suaw, A.M., Head Master, WorcesTER, Mass. 


THE MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL. 


The fall term opens SEPTEMBER 19. Requests for cata- 
logues and applications for admission may be addressed to 
the PRESIDENT, MEADVILLE, Pa. 


WEST NEWTON ENGLISH = (4sth Year.) 
AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL 


il d School for both sexes. _ Apply to 
Family and Home School fot boty BROTHERS. 


Mr. and Mrs. JOHN A. BELLOWS 


will begin the tenth year of their BoARDING AND Day 
ScHoot For Giris, OCTOBER s5, 1898, at 115 Beacon 
Street, Boston. Address until September 1 91 DANFORTH 
STREET, PoRTLAND, ME. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS, 
Entrance Examinations JUNE 23 and 24 and Sept. 6 
and 7, 1898. For circulars address Hee © 
Miss ELLEN HYDE, Principal. 
Mr. HENRY WHITTEMORE assumes charge Sept. 1. 


66 West STREET, WORCESTER, Mass. 


THE DALZELL SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


College preparatory. A few boys received into the prin- 
cipal’s family, iwi 
GEO. A. STEARNS, Jr., Principal. 
. - MAPLEBANK .. 


HOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


In the family of Rev. Eugene De Normandie. The best 
of care and instruction guaranteed. For information call 


at any time, or send for catalogue. Address 
HENRY N. Dz NORMANDIE, Danvers, Mass. 
POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS . 
Elementary and advanced classes. Individual 
teaching. Scholarships. 


B, F. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


MassacuHusetts, SoutH ByFIELD,. 
NB hae tee eg ACADEMY (Founpep 1763). 
Classical, Academic, and English Courses. Prepares 
for Harvard, Yale, and Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy. Individual instruction. The terms, $500 a year, 
include all necessary expenses, except books. 
PERLEY L. HORNE, A.M. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


Bridgewater, Mass. 


Regular and special courses for the preparation of 
teachers. Entrance examinations JUNE 23-24, SEPT. 6-7, 
1898. For circulars, address 


ALBERT G, BOYDEN, Principal. 


Boston, 9 Ashburton Place. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
Law School. 


Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. 5. For circulars ad- 
dress the Acting Dean, SamuEL C. BENNETT. 


eee 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Dr. and Mrs. JOHN MacDUFFIE, Springfield, Mass. 


History.—Twenty-five years conducted by Miss Howard. 
Assumed 1890 by present management. 

Ar1m.—To fit Girls for College. To give those not to enter 
College a systematic, intellectual, and social training. 

THACHERS.—Of successful experience and acquaintance 
with College requirements, 

INSTRUCTION.—Standards set by our best colleges. Ad- 
vanced work, Small classes. 

LocaTion.—Mansion house and beautiful grounds of the 
late Samuel Bowles, of the Springfield Republican. 


Illustrated circular. 
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PRICES. 658 


OPP. BOYLSTON 


atMaNu- JOHN H. Pray, Sons R C 


WASHINGTON ST, 


ST. .BOSTON. 


Q., 
UPHOLSTERY, 


Perfect sanitary arrangements, 


